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LORD GREY ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


| Py GREY’S criticisms of the Bill for establishing a 
London Municipality are more forcible than his sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the scheme. Although 
he candidly admits that he is unable to suggest any 
alternative for Lord Excuo’s objectionable Bill, he hesi- 
tates in drawing the inference that an object which 
cannot be attained by sound and prudent legislation may 
perhaps not be in itself absolutely desirable. It is true 
that Lord Grey arrives at the conclusion that the question 
of metropolitan incorporation is not yet ripe for legislation ; 
but he also concurs with Mr. Beat and Lord Excuo as to 
the urgent need of efficient municipal government for the 
metropolis. An efficient governing body must be strong, 
and until there is security against the abuse of great 

wers, the experiment of any constitution which cat 

devised is more or less hazardous. Lord Grey proposes 
to entrust the task of framing a municipal constitution to 
a Committee of Privy Council composed partly of Ministers 
and partly of men outside the Government. As he justly 
adds, the official members “would have no difficulty in 
“* practically determining what the Report should be”; 
or, in other words, their colleagues would merely have 
an ostensible or consultative voice in the deliberations 
of the Committee. “ The Report, with the evidence on which 
“it wes founded, would thus become an authentic ex- 


“* position of the policy of the Government.” In such | 


matters evidence merely consists of the opinions of a 
certain number of people who profess to have studied the 
subject ; and there would be little advantage in publishing 
in a Blue-book the substance of a dozen speeches and 
pamphlets which Mr. Brat and his associates have already 
delivered. The most convenient and most authentic form 
in which a Government can expound its opinions is a 
statement by the Minister of the proper department in his 
place in Parliament. If the Cabinet is to control the 
decision of the Committee, it may as well undertake the 
responsibility in the first instance. The appointment of a 
Committee, or the introduction of a Bill, would prove 
that the Government had already determined the principal 
and most questionable issue. The opponents of Mr. 
Beat deny in the first place that it is expedient to place 
four millions of Londoners under a single local Govern- 
ment; and the mode in which a municipality should be 
organized is of secondary importance. If unity of ad- 
ministration were necessary, perhaps the best course which 
could be adopted would be to make the management of the 
metropolis the duty of the general Government; but it is 
not worth while to discuss a scheme which will never be 
seriously proposed. 


Lord Grey has on former occasions frequently expressed 
the dissatisfaction with which he regards the operation of 
the Municipal Reform Act. He now says, after mentioning 
the New York frauds, that there is too much reason to fear 
that great jobs have been perpetrated by our own Town 
Councils. The expression of vague suspicions is generally 
unjust, and it is but fair to state that let Grey’s hypo- 
thetical charges are not supported by evidence. It is of 
course possible that corporate appointments may be given 
without due regard to merit, and even that local measures 
may be affected by personal interests ; but the fault of the 
Corporation of New York was not occasional deflection 
from perfect purity of actsand motives, but gross embezzle- 
ment and pecuniary fraud practised on a colossal scale. 
TweeD and his accomplices plundered the community of 
hurdreds of thousands of pounds by fraudulent arrange- 


ments with contractors for public works. There is 
no pretence for imputing any crime of the same 
nature to the members of any English Corporation. On 
the whole, the Municipal Reform Act has worked fairly 
well, through the fortunate tendency of elected representa- 
tives to become in some degree independent of their con- 
stituents. In some cases the poorer ratepayers have op- 
posed sanitary measures, but even in this respect the Cor- 
porations have done more than would have been effected ~ 
without their agency. The failure of popular government 
is likely to be far more flagrant in villages and in rural 
districts than in large towns, where there is generally some 
kind of public opinion. If sanitary theories had prevailed 
fifty years ago, when the only rural authorities were the 
justices of the peace, the Acts which are now likely to 
remain inoperative would have been enforced throughout 
the country with the smallest possible regard to the ob- 
structive prejudices of the ratepayers. Not one country 
parish in a hundred will ever pay for improvement, except 
under pressure from the landlord, whose own interest is 
not unfrequently opposed to expense incurred for the 
benefit of his tenants. In Glasgow, Manchester, and 
other great towns, the Corporations have exhibited an 
enlightened liberality for which Lord Grey fails to give 
them due credit. When he classes Corporations with Boards 
of Guardians, and imputes to both kinds of bodies a com- 
bination of corrupt habits with undue parsimony, he shows 
but an imperfect acquaintance with municipal govern- 
ment. 

The main objection to a Metropolitan Government is 
that London is too large, and that it has no civic unity. 
In provincial towns certain persons are known to all their 
townsmen as principal inhabitants. The special trade or 
industry of the place supplies a common public interest to 
the great bulk of the population ; and, although the muni- 
cipal body is often composed impart of members of lower 
rank, some of the local magnates are generally included 
in its number. In London there are no principal inhabi- 
tants; for the residents of the higher ranks are utterly 
unknown to their neighbours, with whom they have no 
common interest, except in the amount of the rates. 
Inferior agitators would make it their business to 
cultivate the favour of the democracy, which is, through 
its representatives, to raise and to expend a revenue of 
millions. The Municipal Council would be a little Parlia- 
ment without leaders known beyond its own limits, with- 
out a responsible Ministry to conduct its business, and 
without control through the publicity which the news- 
papers give to Parliamentary proceedings. It is at least 

ssible that the corrupt practices of New York might 

ereafter be imitated by such a body, though on a reduced 
scale. It is more probable that, as in New York, the proper 
duties of a municipality would be neglected, while the 
members were engaged in more exciting or more profitable 
operations than providing for the repairs of the streets. It 
is happily almost impossible that Parliament should asgent 
to the monstrous proposal of giving the control of the 
police force, which is in itself an army, to the nominees of 
the male and female ratepayers. It is perfectly natural 
that, as a political ally of Mr. OpczRand Mr. Arcu, Mr. Beau 
should claim for the populace the appointment of judges 
and the management of the police; but Lord Excuo may 
justly be charged with a certain levity in undertaking 
the conduct of a Bill which includes provisions so out- 
rageously absurd. If the question is asked why a new 
Municipal Government is required, Lord Grey would 
perhaps have some difficulty in supplying an answer. 
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London is, notwithstanding the absence of a central govern- 
ing body, at least as well governed as any large city in the 
world. Mr. Cotr’s theory that a powerful Corporation 
would enjoy facilities for confiscating the property of the 
Gas and Water Companies would scarcely approve itself to 
Lord Grey's judgment. 

Lord Grey agrees with Mr. Beat that it would be 
desirable to maintain as far as possible the existing muni- 
cipal organization of the City. Mr. Brat perhaps under- 
stands better than his critic the fallacy which is involved 
in any scheme for extending the area of City jurisdiction. 
The existing Corporation is respectable, efficient, and safe, 
because it is a powerful body administering large funds, and 
inheriting ancient traditions. The whole income of the Cor- 
poration belongs to the citizens, who, as they are often re- 
minded by their adversaries, form but a part of the whole 
population of London. Mr. Beat on one side, and the 
citizens on the other, know, what Lord Grey forgets, 
that extension of area means the admission of the rest 
of London to partnership in the property which now 
belongs exclusively to the City. The Lord Mayor must, 
under the scheme which is common to Mr. Brat and Lord 
Grey, be elected directly or indirectly by the ratepayers 
of the whole metropolis, and it is probable that future 
incumbents of the office would be more troublesome and 
much less respectable than their predecessors. Lord Grey’s 
proposal that the Aldermen of London should, as in the 
City, be elected for life, might perhaps provide a slight 
corrective of the evils of popular suffrage; but the City 
Aldermen spring for the most part from the Common 
Council, and both bodies act harmoniously together. 
Aldermen holding their seats for life would inevitably be 
brought into collision with the Town Council, which would 
be annually elected; and, according to the experience of 
the colonies, a Council of higher qualifications and 
less popular origin or character is invariably worsted 
in conflicts with a democratic assembly. In one 
respect Lord Grey is more openly revolutionary than 
Mr. Beat himself, inasmuch as he proposes to deal 
in some undefined manner with the City Companies, 
‘which hold so much property, and of which the 
“ connexion with the City is somewhat obscure.” It is 
well that the Companies should have warning of the 
dangers to which their property is exposed by municipal 
projectors. They may be well assured that they and their 
estates have not escaped the vigilant observation of re- 
formers less candid and more thoroughgoing than Lord 
Grey. When the property of the City is once transferred 
to the metropolis, the Goldsmiths and Fishmongers and 
Skinners and the rest will certainly share the fate of the 
Corporation. Lord Grey is right in thinking that the 
Bill is a bad Bill; but it cannot be said that the adoption 
of his suggestions would make it materially better. It 
is satisfactory to find that Mr. Cross is aware of the 
difficulties of an enterprise of which Lord Etcuo flip- 
pantly remarked that it was universally approved by the 
Press, with one solitary exception. 


GERMANY. 


Ape at present offers to the contemplation of the 
political observer, not only specimens of every form of 
government, but specimens of every degree of strength in 
government. The last news from Spain is that Marshal 
SeRRANO is going in a month to the frontier to expedite 
operations. This is government in its weakest possible 
form—in its jelly-fish stage ; just cohering, and that is all. 
Far higher in the ascending scale of strength is Italy, 
where there is a division of opinion as to how far strong 
government should be carried, but where even forcible 
measures are advocated or opposed in the ordinary manner 
prevailing in free countries. Italy is struggling against 
priests, and consolidating its national unity under many 
difficulties, but it has some of the advantages which 
accompany a position of secondary rank. It must, if 
attacked, fall back on some alliance, and cannot pretend to 
bear the brunt of the battle itself. The argument, 
therefore, that for the nation to exist at all the 
strength of the Government must be very great, does 
not apply to Italy as it does to Germany, which is like a 
huge camp, where no one wonders at seeing the provost 
marshal at every corner ready to string up marauders or 
deserters. The Government of Germany is as strong as a 
Government can be which acts according to known and legal 


methods, and not from mere caprice. When a law is made 
intended to strengthen the Government, it is instantly 
carried out in the most resolute and uncompromising way. 
There is nothing of the swaviter in modo known to those 
who work the machinery of politics in Germany. In the 
opening of this year some new laws were passed by the 
German Parliament regulating the German press ; and the 
German press is now being regulated almost out of exist- 
ence. Every one concerned with the publication of poli- 
tical articles appreciates the personal peril to which he is 
exposed ; and an article after it has passed the scrutiny of 
the editor, the publisher, the publisher’s delegate, and the 
printer, is finally, before it appears, submitted, by excess 
of precaution, to a barrister, so that lively and easy 
writing must be difficult work at Berlin just at pre- 
sent; and one journal is said to have had fourteen 
communications from the Government lying in its office at 
the same time. Arrests in Germany are as common as 
sparrows in London. As Prince Bismarck observed a few 
days ago when questioned about them in Parliament, it is 
the law that arrests may be made, and arrests are made. 
Diplomatists are arrested in their houses, priests are ar- 
rested at the altar, social democrats are arrested at what- 
ever places social democrats frequent. These people defy 
the law, going after their own foolish fancies and doing 
what they are silly enough to think right. They put, as 
Prince Bismarck said in philosophical language, their sub- 
jective conscience above the objective law. Prince Bis- 
marcK has not the slightest respect for their subjective 
conscience. They may have it on their side if it is any 
comfort to them, but he has the objective law on his; and 
as he is determined to show that his Government is a strong 
one, he uses all the machinery of strength which the law 
has placed at his disposal. 


The Germans do not probably like all this, but they 
stand it. They have been brought up from the cradle to 
stand a very large amount of State interference ; and to the 
German mind it does not perhaps seem anything extra- 
ordinary that grave officials should interfere in Alsace 
and German Lorraine when a baby is born, and ascertain 
on behalf of a sensitive Fatherland that the baby receives 
good honest German names, and begins life without the 
stain of anything French about him. It is the law that 
is being set in operation in every direction to guide and 
restrain Germans, and this is enough for them. They of 
all men best know the difference between the objective 
and the subjective, and they know that the law being 
objective hurts, and the conscience being subjective 
does not hurt very much. But they have a strong 
sense all the same of independence in their own fashion. 
Where the iron chains of law do not fetter them 
they delight in being free. In matters purely intel- 
lectual they are the apostles to Europe of free thought, 
and they are by no means ready to yield very sub- 
missively to authority when a law is merely propdsed. It 
is not.law as yet, and therefore they may take what line 
they please about it; and they enjoy this liberty of choice 
while it lasts. This turn of mind naturally makes a Ger- 
man Parliament somewhat difficult to deal with. It pre- 
vents the formation of a Ministerial party. Those who 
support the policy of the Ministry generally conceive them- 
selves quite at liberty to oppose the Ministry on details. 
The officials, on the other hand, accustomed to the tradi- 
tions and habits of strong government, receive acts of 
opposition as something like personal affronts. They have 
got their plan, and itis the right plan, the official plan, 
and ought not, they think, to be criticized by ignorant 
outsiders. A struggle ensues much more fierce than 
would have seemed probable in a country where authority 
is so very strong. It is found that, although there is 
no freedom of the press, and although persons of all 
classes and persuasions are being constantly arrested, the 
German Parliament is not in the least like the tame and 
well-drilled Legislative Body of the Second Empire. It 
accepts the general maxim that, with such an enemy as 
France on its borders, and such an enemy as Rome in its 
midst, it must make its Government very strong; and it 
recognizes that, whatever the law may be, the law is sure 
to be enforced ina very rough and serious way. But it 
debates with considerable freedom the measures which 
the Government submits to it, and when once it has taken 
a fancy into its head it is very hard to manage. If Prince 
Bismakck steps forward and says that he, who knows the 
real dangers to which Germany is exposed, can honestly 
declare that an unwelcome measure must be passed, he 
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has hitherto had enough authority to win his point. But 
generally he does not intervene in this way. He allows 
the quarrel to go on to a certain length, sees how power- 
ful and resolute the different parties to the quarrel really 
are, and then suggests some compromise, or makes some 
concession which settles the business. 


The present Session of the German Parliament has only 
lasted a very short time, and he Government—+that is, the 
authorities in the Federal Council who prepare the Bills— 
have already sustained two defeats. But such defeats in 
Germany mean something very different from Ministerial 
defeats with us. When Mr. Giapstone, for example, was 
beaten on the Irish University Bill, his defeat meant that 
he could not carry with him as many of his supporters as 
usually supported him. But when the German Govern- 
ment is defeated, it means that the majority of the Parlia- 
ment does not like a Bill in the shape in which it is 
presented. The blow may come, and very often does come, 
from those who support the general policy of the Govern- 
ment; and those who, on this particular question, take the 
side of the Government may be those who, on questions of 
the first magnitude, are its most strenuous antagonists. One 
of the questions on which the Government has just been 
beaten is that of the Bank Bill. The Bill, as presented to 
the Parliament, embodied two main conceptions ; one, that 
the banks in the several States having a right of 
issue should retain that right while no new banks having 
the privilege of issue were to be allowed; and the other, 
that issues of notes beyond a certain limit were to be sub- 
ject to taxes. The Minister of Fivance was exceedingly 
proud of this last invention, which he said was a vast im- 
provement on Sir Ropert Peet’s Act, and he prophesied 
that all Europe would sooner or later borrow this admirable 
invention. In ordinary times banks would never dream of 
issuing notes on which they had to pay five per cent. by 
way of tax; but in time of panic they could always avert 
a catastrophe and avoid the necessity of anything like our 
Suspension Acts, by issuing notes which, under such cir- 
cumstances, it would pay them to issue. The German 
Parliameut seemingly made no objection to the second half 
of his scheme, but it would not accept the first half in the 
shape in which it was offered, and insisted on having the 
institution of one central Imperial Bank made part of it. 
It was owing to the influence of Prussian officials that 
the Government had not proposed to establish such 
a bank. For the Prussian State Bank, although founded 
with private capital, is entirely controlled by the Prussian 
Government, and its high reputation and the care and 
skill with which it has been managed give it a position 
which throws all other banks in Germany into the shade. 
The majority in the Parliament insisted that the Prussian 
State Bank should be converted into an Imperial State 
Bank, on the ground that, in the interests of national unity, 
the credit and prestige of the first bank in Germany should 
attach to Germany and not to Prussia, and also on the 
grounc. that the immense power which the control of such 
a bank carries with it should reside in the hands of officials 
responsible to the Emperor and the German Parliament. 
The Government was thus placed in the light of 
being less devoted to German unity than it ought 
to have been; and accordingly, while it was supported 
by the arch enemies of Prince Bismarck, by the Separatists 
and the Ultramontanes, it was opposed by the National 
Liberals, who are generally Prince Bismarck’s fervent 
friends. It curiously illustrates the mode in which Parlia- 
mentary -government is carried on in Germany to hear 
that Prince Bismarck is generally supposed to have looked 
on the defeat of the Government with great satisfaction, 
and to have welcomed the support he derived from Parlia- 
ment in combating the prejudices of his Prussian col- 
leagues. The other question on which the German Go- 
vernment has received a check is that of the embodiment of 
the Landsturm. The Government wished to have the 
power of drafting as they pleased from the Landsturm 
into the Landwehr. The Parliament, it is said, will insist 
that such drafting shall only be legal when Germany is 
actually invaded, or when invasion is imminent. Perhaps 
in real life the Government will so manage that when it 
wants to fill up the Landwehr with drafts from the Landsturm, 
invasion will always be discovered to be imminent. But 
the Parliament has acted in regard to this Bill strictly 
within the limits which it has marked out for itself. It 
gives the Government most of what it wants, but not all. 
It makes it a little more difficult for those serving in the 
Landsiurm to be sent far from their homes. In short, the 


German Parliament is like the House of Commons in Com- 
mittee, and the defeats of German Ministers are like the 
defeats of English Ministers in Committee. What the 
Government propose is substantially accepted, but as to 
the details there is great independence of action and 
opinion, and the Government has to see its measures greath 
altered in order to get its Bills through. What is wort 
noticing is that independence of this kind should show 
itself so strongly in Germany concurrently with a humble 
submission to the painfuloperation of laws which have been 
once passed. 


SHEFFIELD SPEECHES, 


M® MUNDELLA was at Bologna a few weeks ago, 
and had passed a happy and interesting day in visit- 
ing the little island in which Octavius, Antony, and Lrpripus 
met to settle the destinies of Rome. On returning to his 
hotel, he took up his paper and looked at once for such 
English news as reporters thought it worth while to tele- 
graph and journalists to insert. He found only one item 
of English news, but it was a most interesting one. It 
was to the effect that he and Mr. Rorbuck were going to 
be asked to dine with the St. Peter’s Club. He went 
through some little subsequent anxiety, as no letters 
arrived to confirm the delightful intelligence; and when 
he got back, he discovered that all that happened was that 
some one had talked of such a dinner, and thought that if 
such a dinner was held Mr. Munpetia ought to be asked. 
This circumstance suggested to Mr. MunpeLta two reflec- 
tions. First it made him think what enterprising people 
reporters are, how they seem to know facts by instinct, and 
constantly live in the shadow of coming or possible events. 
In the next place, it made him more alive than ever to the 
beauties and glories of modern life and modern civilization, 
to the ties that bind humanity together, and to the fellow- 
feeling that now pervades all noble souls. Here were the 
countrymen of Avuagustus and Anrtoxy, people who have 
medizval history embodied in every line of their buildings, 
fortunate men who may any day see the St. Cecilia without 
any trouble, assumed by intelligent persons like reporters 
to be really interested in the fact that Mr. Munpeiia was 
going some day or other to dine with a local Club. These 
are the little things that come home to the heart and make 
men reasonably proud of the period they live in. Proba- 
bly, as Mr. MunpELLA owned, the news did not give the 
Italians, for whose benefit it was telegraphed, any clear or 
correct idea of its meaning. They could not be expected 
to know what the St. Peter’s Club was, but of course 
this made it all the more creditable to them to feel 
the interest they were assumed to feel in reading 
this dark little scrap of world-history. If the re- 
porters continue to telegraph to Bologna about Mr. 
Munpetta and the St. Peter’s Club, they can now explain 
what sort of an institution this Club is. The dinner has 
really come off at last, and Mr. Munpetta has really dined 
with the Club, and made a sort of inaugural speech, de- 
scribing the objects with which the club has been started. 
We gather from his explanations that it isa most excellent 
institution, founded with a most laudable purpose. It is 
an institution founded to prevent the smaller tradesmen 
of Sheffield from getting drunk. We quite agree with Mr. 
Munve.ta that one of the very best things that can be 
done for English society generally is to start clubs of this 
sort ; and we may observe that it is precisely the very class 
of small tradesmen who generally lie out of the sphere of 
philanthropy, although they lead, of all classes perhaps, 
the most harassing and unadorned lives. There could not 
be a greater gain to a town like Sheffield than to have such 
a Club started, if it is well managed and prosperous; and 
its chances of ultimate success are not at all impaired by 
the hero of its inauguration having the courage to throw 
away the trappings and disguises of rhetoric, and to tell 
the members of the Club that the great gain they would 
enjoy now was, that they would have a place to meet at 
where a healthy public vigilance would prevail, and 
each man would be able to repress the joviality of his 
neighbour. 


Mr. Monve ta has one fault to find with his constituents, 
and he blames them openly and boldly for it. They do 
not think enough of themselves. They do not boast 
enough of Sheffield. They are not sufficiently impressed 
with the momentous and elevating fact that Shetficld is 
“the sixth provincial town in the kingdom.” Why is this? 
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Any one except their ardent and imaginative representa- 
tive would be inclined to reply that the probable reason is 
that the people of Sheffield are not wholly dead to feelings 
of natural shame, and that they cannot quite forget the 
horrors and iniquities that were revealed when a recent 
inquiry was made into the local history of this sixth of 
our provincial towns. But this is by no means the account 
of the matter which Mr. Munpetta gives. He thinks that 
the real reason why the people of Sheffield have an unduly 
abject and hangdog look is that they are depressed 
in spirit by the thought of Belgian girders. People who 


want girders, and might go to Sheffield for them, actually | 


go to Belgium instead. But Mr. Munpe-ta is able to assure 
his constituents that they need not take the matter to 
heart so much as they are inclined to do. He has looked 
into the affair from a practical point of view, and has dis- 
covered that the orders for these girders are really of such 
a trumpery character that no decent Sheffield firm would 
care toexecute them. They are a twopenny-halfpenny kind 
of girders which are beneath Sheffield makers. So Sheffield 
has no reason to be downhearted, and may set about 
boasting of itself with proper alacrity. And if it is objected 
that humble people cannot learn to boast all of a sudden, 
that they need encouragement and the stimulus of example, 
it happens most fortunately that Sheffield has just had a 
lesson given it by a perfect master in the art of blowing 
his own trumpet. Not only has the St. Peter’s Club been 
“inaugurated” this week, but the Cutlers have held their an- 
nual feast, and there was present at the banquet,among other 
distinguished persons, the eminent representative of the 
United States, General Scuenck. The General avowed when 
he rose to speak that he had come there to boast, and he 
did boast. He put it pretty considerably smart into the 
Britishers. He advised, rather than entreated, his 
hearers to cling to the United States with the warmth 
of a prudential and well-considered friendship. He was 
not for any palavering about kinship and a common lan- 
guage, and the joint inheritance of the glories of Smax- 
SPEARE and Mitton. He recommended England to love the 
United States because it could not really afford to quarrel 
with them. America does everything for us. It feeds 
us, it gives us an opening for one-sixth of our whole trade, 
it stimulates our activity by beating us in manufactures. 
If Englishmen want to know how dependent they are on 
the United States, and how much ahead the new is of the 
old country, General ScHenck’s simple advice to them is, 
and see.” Let Englishmen cross the herring-pond 
and look at the United States for themselves. There is to 
be in 1876 a grand flare-up in the States, in celebration of 
the centenary of their Independence, and if Englishmen 
pass over the Atlantic then, and take advantage of so un- 
paralleled and splendid an opportunity, they will realize how 
completely they have been eclipsed, and will go home 
wiser and sadder men. Who can doubt that, so far as 
Sheffield at least goes, General Scuencx is perfectly right ? 
If Sheffield people go there in a docile spirit, and yet 
do not learn from their trip how to talk big and make the 
most of the sixth of our provincial towns, they are wholly 
incorrigible, and have souls destined permanently to suc- 
cumb to the terrors of Belgian girders. 


Mr. Monpetta and General Scuenck might reasonably 
have hoped that they would not have spoken in vain, and 
that Sheffield might in a moderately short time be 
led to think and to swear that it cculd easily lick creation 
into fits, had it not been that, as a malignant chance would 
have it, there was some one else also present at the Cutlers’ 
Feast. Our old friend TEar’EM was a guest at the hospi- 
table board, and that faithful watchdog was not going to 
see people setting themselves up and making much of 
themselves in his presence, and not have his bark at them. 
He was not at all inclined to boast, or to see thirgs in too 
rosy a light; and he had something much more profound 
to disquiet him than the thought of Belgian girders. He 
saw a dark cloud looming over England, and this dark 
cloud was the preponderance in political power of the igno- 
rant and foolish masses. He knows something about 
Sheffield, and does not regard the friends and neigh- 
bours of BroaDHEAD as people quite so gentle and 
wise and intelligent as they appear to such enthusiastic 
lovers of humanity as Mr. Munpe.ta and the inhabitants 
of Bologna. To let the masses of our provincial towns 
really govern England would be fatal, and what is to be 
wished is that the silly many should be content to choose 
the wise few who are fit to rulethem. There was much 
substantial trath in this, although Mr. Rogsvck ought, in 


justice to Sheffield, to have mentioned that it recognized the 
force of this important truth by returning him at the last 
election. But, in the way in which he put what he had to 
say, he was simply talking the language of philosophical 
Imperialists. Everything for the people and nothing by 
the people was the grand idea of the two NapoLeons, and to 
carry it out consistently is totally incompatible with the in- 
stitutions of a free country like England. Too great a con- 
tempt for common people is as misleading to an English 
statesman as a factitious admiration of the virtuesthey do not 
possess. Small tradesmen have now got a vast share of 
political power ; and it is much more useful to start humble 
institutions where they can learn to bully each other 
out of drunkenness than to treat them as hopeless 
idiots. In quiet times there are real opportunities of 
raising those to whom political power has been entrusted 
which it would be a national misfortune to see neglected. 
And certainly these are extraordinarily quiet times. The 
Conservatives of Gloucestershire have been holding a 
great gathering in the last few days, and the thoughts that 
seem to have taken the deepest hold of the minds of the 
excellent people who met in a spirit of harmless triumph was 
that they could scarcely be sufficiently thankful that 
Englishmen have at last got a Ministry which is thoroughly 
sound on the Turnpike question. A nation may be safely 
pronounced free from great anxieties which can find occa- 
sion for humble gratitude in the reflection that the views 
about turnpikes held by those who are charged with its 
destinies are wholly unexceptionable. 


SPAIN. 


HE late absence of news from the North of Spain is 
in some sense equivalent to an important event. To 
the numerous and distant spectators who at present watch 
Spanish affairs because the rest of the world is dull and 
tranquil, it may have seemed probable that, after raising 
the siege of Irun, the Madrid generals would take some 
measures for the purpose of improving their success. When 
it was found that the troops had returned to San Sebastian, 
where they have since waited for fine weather to re- 
embark, the inaction of Laserna and Loma was hastily 
attributed to causes which, although they may have pos- 
sibly operated, are certainly not known to have really 
produced the result. It was said that the disloyalty of 
Serraxo and his Ministers was proved by a prohibition 
imposed on Loma against pursuing the defeated Carlists or 
attempting to relieve Pampeluna; but no proof whatever 
has been given that Loma’s advance was checked by orders 
from Madrid. It was on the whole improbable that, even in 
Spain, the chief of a Government would deliberately prolong 
a civil war or invite defeat through undignified jealousy 
of successful lieutenants. Suspicious minds may still 
amuse themselves with imputations of treachery against 
the Government of Madrid, but the suspension of active 
movements admits of a more simple explanation. 
Large bodies of men require transport and _provi- 
sion, which seem not to abound at San _ Sebas- 
tian; and it is possible that LaseRna and Loma may 
be as deficient in zealous activity as Serrano himself. 
According to one theory, Laserna is placed in command 
for the purpose of checking the inconvenient activity of 
Loma; but the Commander-in-Chief seems to have dis- 
played much energy in advancing to the relief of Irun; 
and if he is not eager to encounter unnecessary risk and 
hardship, there is no reason to suppose that his character 
differs widely from that of ordinary Spanish generals. It 
must be remembered that the season is in the climate of 
Biscay not favourable to military operations. The Carlist 
forces have in a friendly country better opportunities than 
their adversaries of procuring supplies and shelter. It 
will not be surprising if the winter months are allowed to 
pass without a serious renewal of hostilities, although the 
garrisons of the strong places which are wholly or partially 
blockaded by the Carlists must be exposed to danger 
through delay. It is improbable that any fresh attack will 
at present be made on the strong position of Estella. 
According to reports which have hitherto been neither 
contradicted nor confirmed, the unacknowledged armistice 
is intended to facilitate negotiations with some of the chiefs 
of the insurgent provinces. It is said that Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa are in reality rather Republican than Royalist, 
though it must be confessed that they have hitherto suc- 
cessfully disguised their alleged inclinations. The writer 
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who states that messages have been exchanged between 
Serrano and the Northern malcontents is convinced that 
the provinces care really only for their local privileges, and 
that they have accepted Don Cartos as their champion 
merely because he proposed to abolish the centralizing legis- 
lation of former Spanish Governments. Some of the con- 
ditions of the proposed Convention are so far credible that 
a negotiation for a compromise on a similar basis was at- 
tempted in the Civil War of forty years ago. The provinces 
are said to claim exemption not only from conscription 
and from general taxation, but from the ordinary authority 
of the national Government. If Srrrano would consent 
to Home Rule in the North, he would undoubtedly 
be relieved from the task of restoring the unity of 
Spain. It is added that the Carlist officers claim the option 
of entering the regular army in their present ranks, and 
in such a treaty there would probably be secret articles 
inserted for the security and advantage of the principal 
negotiators. The story rests on respectable authority, and 
in Spain nothing is improbable. The last war ended with 
the betrayal by Maroro of the Carlist cause; and perhaps 
an imitator of the deed might be found among his suc- 
cessors in the present day. On the other hand, negotia- 
tions for suspension of hostilities, or for peace, are among 
the most ordinary stratagems of war. It is not improbable 
that one party or both may for various reasons desire a 
respite of hostilities, and secret diplomatic communications 
would furnish an excuse for delay. The statement that the 
troops who surround Car10s care little for his person or his 
pretensions is certainly exaggerated. Spanish testimony 
on such a point is worth little, but all Englishmen who 
have visited the Carlist provinces during the last year 
concur in the statement that the intrusive Ki is regarded 
with a strong feeling of loyalty. 

Even if the insurgents are really bent on an accommo- 
dation, it is impossible that Serrano should even take into 
consideration their supposed demands. 
nation is only resolved on one political question; but 
it has distinctly made up its mind to prevent its own 
disruption. After suppressing the revolt of the rebels and 
fanatics at Carthagena, the Government could not tolerate 
the independence of Biscay and Navarre. The federal 
tendencies which were often attributed to the Spaniards 
before the disastrous experiment of the Republic prevail 
only among a small minority. Casrezar, who had spent 
his life in making fine speeches in favour of federalism, 
found, as soon as he took an active part in affairs, that his 
eloquence had never had any practical meaning, and thata 
country cannot at the same time be governed on a uniform 
system, and split up into independent provinces. It seems 
on the whole probable that the war will linger on until 
some vigorous Government or general applies the whole 
national resources to the suppression of the rebellion. 
The recent contest, tedious as it is, has not yet 
lasted two years, and, if it continues for two years 
more, it will not have equalled the duration of the former 
war. Asthe American Confederates learned by painful 
experience, time tells certainly, if slowly, in favour of the 
belligerent who can command the most numerous rein- 
forcements. The best of the Carlist troops are probably 
equal or superior in discipline and efficiency to any part of 
the national army; but in some parts of the provinces 
nearly all the men of military age are already in the 
field, while the thousands of recruits whose enlistment 
is constantly reported by the Madrid journals represent, 
though their numbers may be overstated, an actual force 
which will at least make good the losses of the cam- 
paign. The established Government in Spain, as formerly 
in America, possesses absolute command of the sea, and 
holds all the considerable fortresses. The soldiers who 
have served during the war must have acquired some of 
the qualities of veterans; and the army is undoubtedly 
more efficient than when it emerged from the manipulation 
of the Republican Government. The slackness of the com- 
batants on both sides, while it is conformable to Spanish 
traditions, may in some degree be explained by the compa- 
rative weakness of the Carlists, and by the confidence which 
the stronger party may reasonably entertain of ultimate 
success, 

The best informed commentators on Spanish politics 
seem to think that the provisional state of affairs in Spain 
will probably be terminated by the restoration of the 
Bovrson dynasty. Queen Isapexta herself appears to have 
no party in the country, although judicious and patriotic 


Spaniards may perhaps with good reason regret the violent | 
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termination of her reign. Her son has the advantage of 
not being known to hold any particular opinion, nor indeed 
is he yet old enough to form a serious political judgment. — 
His kinsman, Don Cartos, whose hereditary title is as good 
as Don Atronso’s, or better, has unluckily for himself 
become by accident or by choice the representative of 
clerical absolutism. Queen IsaBeLia, though she was not 
less bigoted than the princes of the rival branch, had 
always been compelled to maintain the forms of constitu- 
tional government. After the expulsion of Queen IsaBEeLLa, 
Prim and his associates resolved to establish a new 
foreign dynasty, in the hope of effectually excluding the , 
Bovrsons from a chance of return. If Prim had lived, 
King Amapeo might perhaps have maintained himself 
on the throne; but when he fell, in consequence of, 
among other causes, the levity and bad feeling of 
Serrano, it became finally impossible to select a 
foreigner as King. The House of Bracanza will 
assuredly never sacrifice itself to the chimerical pro- 
ject of an Iberian union; and the Duke of Monr- 
PENSIER, who is the only remaining Pretender of six 
years ago, has long since renounced, in favour of his wife’s 
nephew, claims which he could in no contingency have 
successfully asserted. As the existing Government has no 
hold on the affections of the country, and as it is in itscli 
an anomaly, the only alternative of a Monarchy under 
ALronso is apparently a Republic. The faction which 
supports the scheme can scarcely have become ex- 
tinct in the course of a twelvemonth, though the 
Republicans have, through shame or prudence, main- 
tained a judicious silence since General Pavia at the 
beginning of the year did the country the service of 
turning their Cortes out of doors. When their agitation 
sooner or later revives, they may plausibly contend that 
Serrano’s Government has scarcely been more successfu! 
than their own; and if any humorist is to be found in 
their ranks, he might apologize for the Republican policy 
which disorganized the army by showing that a Spanisii 
army is but rarely disposed to fight. As the destiny oi 
States is not regulated by repartees, the prospects of the 
Republic are not at present hopeful. 


DIFFICULTIES OF HOME RULE. 


Wie but for Mr. Giapstone’s pamphlet, political 
controversy in England would almost have died out 
for want of topics, it seems that the Home Rulers, whose 
existence had been temporarily forgotten, have been dis- 
cussing among themselves internal differences of opinion 
which might perhaps have been more prudently suppressed 
or suspended. Agitators against existing institutions ought 
seldom to pledge themselves to definite or positive schemes, 
if only because they will certainly differ among themselves 
as soon as they undertake the task of construction. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE was greatly blamed for affecting ignorance oi 
the meaning of Home Rule, when he could not but know 
that in any form it involved the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. It was reasonably surmised that he felt a 
— sympathy with a movement which no English 

inister ought to encourage or tolerate. If he bad plainly 
avowed a determination to maintain national unity, he 
might properly have exposed the inconsistency of various 
—— of separation. Mr. P. J. Smyra appears lately to 
ave criticized an answer given by Mr. Mitcuett Henry to 
one of the minor arguments against the repeal of the Union. 
During the Home Rule debate of last Session, Mr. Mircue.i 
Henry contended that a federal arrangement might secure 
the continuance of free commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland. In the remote contingency 
of a negotiation on the terms of dismemberment of the 
Empire, it is impossible to anticipate the stipulations to 
which Irish repealers might consent; but the menaces or 
the violence which had enforced the acceptance of their 
main demands would be available at any future time for 
the extortion of further concessions. An article in a 
federal Constitution which should provide for Free-trade 
between England and Ireland would only be retained as 
long as the Irish Parliament was averse to a policy of 
Protection. The priests and the demagogues who wouid 
divide between them the control of Irish policy would 
probably share the delusions which prevail among all the 
colonial democracies; and if they were hampered by a 
federal guarantee of Free-trade, they would rejoice in the 


opportunity of once more denouncing English tyranny and 
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selfishness. l of the Union would furnish a 
sufficient precedent for the demand of complete legislative 
and commercial independence. 

Mr. Smytu, without committing himself to either of the 
conflicting systems of commercial legislation, insists that 
the question shall be left open to the decision of the future 
Irish Parliament. Whether Protection is mischievous or 
beneticial, a Parliament incapable of doing this or any other 
kind of mischief would, in Mr. Smyra’s opinion, be in- 
ferior to a colonial Parliament, and hardly worthy to be 
called a Parliament at all. It is not worth while to inquire 
whether the dignity of Ireland would be compromised by 
a restriction to which its representatives might have as- 
sented in framing the original instrument of federation. 
The States of the American Union have parted with the same 
portion of their sovereign rights, as well as with the 
———— of making peace and war, and of dealing with 
oreign Powers. Mr. Sayra probably rejects Mr. Burr's 
delusive scheme of federal union ; and, if Ireland is to be 
an independent kingdom, its Government will be entitled 
to perpetrate any folly which has or has not been com- 
mitted by other States. By the simple repeal of 
the Union Ireland would become a kingdom with a Par- 
liament of its own, which must necessarily be soon 
afterwards reformed by the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Since the termination of the ill-omened eighteen 
years of Irish independence, the authority of the Crown 
in the United Kingdom has been virtually transferred 
to the nominees of a Parliamentary majority. If the 
Union were repealed, the Executive power in Ireland 
would be administered by the dominant party without re- 
ference to the wishes of the English Government. Mr. 
SuyrH is a more satisfactory opponent than Mr. Burr, 
because he says what he means. If the Constitution sup- 
ported by the Imperial power must be sacrificed to 
agitation, it is absurd to suppose that Irish disaffection 
would be mitigated by any federal compact. The pro- 
bable disturbance of commercial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland furnishes but a secondary reason for 
refusing to consider either Home Rule or Repeal; but as 
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far as the interests of Free-trade deserve consideration, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Suyra propounds the real point | 
at issue. It has been found necessary to tolerate protec- | 
tive tariffs established by colonies which are practically 
independent, and when Ireland is as much exempt from 
Imperial control as New South Wales, English manu- 
facturers will be taxed in Irish ports. 
It is sometimes instructive to trace the absurd conse- 
quences which are deduced from comparatively plausible 
projects by candid and imprudent supporters. A certain 
Rev. who takes Mr. 
Henry's part in the controversy with Mr. Suyru, had pre- 
viously devised a draft Constitution for the three kingdoms 
which may serve as a commentary on Mr. Burt's plan of 
Home Rule. Mr. O’Mattey, like other members of the 
party, proposes for the sake of symmetry to confer on 
Scotland the undesired boon of a Parliament of its own. 
With still more officious kindness, he undertakes funda- 
mentally to alter the Constitution of England by depriving 
the Cvown of the greater part of its prerogative and dignity. 
The Third Estate, as Mr. O’Mattey, with characteristic 
knowledge of law and history, designates the reigning 
Sovereign, is no longer to be the QuzEN, but in each of the 
three kingdoms one of her sons. The Prince of Watzs, 
the Duke of Eprxpuran, and the Duke of Connavucuy are to 
reign respectively in England, Scotland, and Ireland, except 
that the Queen is to be an Imperial or transcendental 
Third Estate over them for federal purposes. It is but 
fair to remark that the projector has an Hstate at his 
disposal, because he had previously eliminated the Bishops 
from the House of Lords. Although Mr. O’Matiey has 
not made himself acquainted with the rudiments of con- 
stitutional law in the United Kingdom, he seems to know 
something of the American system, from which he has bor- 
rowed the device of a Supreme Court. Even in the United 
States parties and Presidents have at last learned how to 
pack the Supreme Court with judges previously pledged to 
particular opinions. The reverence of an Irish Parliament 
jor a Court which should declare that it had exceeded its 
functions may be readily appreciated. Imaginary Consti- 
tutions for Utopia are seldom interesting or useful; but if 
Home Rule were conceded, it would be necessary to invent 
articles of federation, and Mr. O’Matiey’s grotesque sug- 
gestions are scarcely a caricature of the schemes which 


an Act is a preamble which recites that the Irish demands 
have been granted because the Irish people “urge their 
“ claim with such force and on such solid grounds as it 
“ would be imprudent to disregard.” If Mr. Burr or his 
successors are ever able to use the argument of superior 
force, they may as well dictate the conditions of surrender. 

As there is happily no immediate prospect of rebellion 
or civil war, the Irish members who profess the doctrine 
of Home Rule can only embarrass the Government by 
votes which are also for the present innocuous. The more 
sagacious of them have probably made up their minds to 
wait for a probable change in the balance of parties, which 
may once more give a price to their support. The veterans 
of the body can recollect the time when they were assi- 
duously courted by Mr. Disratti, whose blandishments 
were ultimately wasted through the thoughtless impetuo- 
sity of his nominal chief, Lord Dersy. Mr. Giapstons still 
resents their desertion on his impracticable University 
Bill; and the belief that their conduct was then dictated 
by the Court of Rome affords the most intelligible ex- 
planation of his pamphlet on the Vatican. In case of 
need, neither of the great party leaders would perhaps 
despise a reinforcement of fifty or sixty votes, but the 
alliance of the advocates of separation is likely to damage 
any statesman whom they favour. With the exception 
of two or three unscrupulous democrats, all English 
and Scotch members are pledged to resist disruption, 
whether it is proposed as Home Rule or as simple Re- 
peal. Mr. Mircnetn Heyry’s contrivance for maintain- 
ing the right of buying and selling between England and 
Ireland is not less inadmissible than Mr. Suyru’s protest 
on behalf of the right of committing commercial suicide. 
The ingenious project of dethroning the QurEeNn by the 
transfer of her powers to the Prince of Waters and the 
Duke of Eprypurcu is but an exaggeration of the anomaly 
which is involved in Mr. Mircnett Henry's proposal. 
Unless Ireland is to be absolutely separated from Great 
Britain, there must be some new federal Constitution which 
would clash with the fundamental rule that Parliament is 
omnipotent. At present a Customs duty might be imposed 
on English produce at Dublin or on Irish produce at Liver- 
pool, if only the supreme authority of Parliament were em- 
ployed for a perverse and retrograde object. A federal 
compact overruling the power of Parliament even in Great 
Britain would be an intolerable innovation. It is not in- 
convenient that Irish agitators should fall out among them- 
selves in discussing the complex results which would 
follow from the application of Mr. Burt's simple and loyal 
measure. The clerical projector who contributes a comic 
element to the discussion renders his adversaries the ser- 
vice of reducing his own principles to an absurdity. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


_— presumed object of the French Government in fixing 
the municipal elections for the 22nd of November was 
to give the Conservatives the consoling spectacle ofa string 
of local victories long enough to counterbalance the series 
of defeats which have been their portion in the Parlia- 
mentary elections. Nor did this object seem by any means 
beyond their reach. The Municipal Electoral Law of last 
Session had greatly reduced the numbers in the town con- 
stituencies, and, on the assumption on which the Conserva- 
tives have always acted in their efforts after disfranchise- 
ment, the excluded electors would all be Radicals. The 
mayors appointed by the Government had been long 
enough in office to make their wishes known and their 
powers felt. Under the double influence of disfranchisement 
and administrative pressure there was some hope that the 
result of the elections would give the Government increased 
confidence in meeting the Assembly. These anticipations 
have been rudely falsitied. Thereturnsthat have come in from 
all parts of France show that, for any effect the Mayors’ 
Law and the Municipal Electoral Law have had upon the 
mass of the constituencies, they might as well not have 
been passed. In all the towns of any size or importance, 
and in many of the rural communes, the Republican can- 
didates have been elected, and the favourite practice has 
been to return the Mayor dismissed by the Government 
at the head of the poll. It seems clear from this that the 
power of the local officials as regards elections is very 
much less than it used to be. In spite of all that is said 
about the awe in which the ordinary French elector holds the 
humblest representative of the Government, these municipal 


might be seriously proposed. The best part of his draft of 
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contests have shown that it is an awe which is apt to desert 
him at the critical moment. Whatever may be his dread of 
offending the Mayor in the abstract, he is not afraid of voting 
inst him. Itis difficult to determine to what this change 

is to be attributed. Something may perhaps be set down to 
ter secrecy of voting. The existing authorities may 
ane timid, if not more scrupulous, than the Imperial 
authorities, and may be afraid to take the measures for 
ascertaining how every elector voted which were freely 


resorted to before 1870. It may be suspected, however, | 


that the principal cause of the change is the different esti- 
mate in which the Executive is held since the war with 
Germany. During the Empire the Government was to the 
peasantry and the bourgeoisie nothing short of a present god. 
Jt controlled all their actions, guided all their thoughts, 
and protected all their interests. Under the Septennate 
it still seeks to play the first two parts, but its capacity 
of playing the last part does not call forth the same 
confidence as formerly. The prestige of the Government 
as such has been terribly shaken. A power which cannot 
protect its subjects against invasion has not the same 
claim to their support as a power which, if it laid violent 
hands on their votes, at least took care that violent hands 
should not be laid on their persons or possessions. 

The defeat of the Conservatives, however, is a less 
important feature of the municipal elections than the defeat 
of the Moderate Republicans. Republican candidates have 
been generally successful, but the Republicans returned 
belong in most cases to the extreme section of the 
party. When the Radicals have brought forward can- 
didates of their own in opposition to those brought forward 
by the Left Centre, they have almost invariably carried 
them by large majorities, and the instances in which they 
have brought forward candidates of their own have been 
very many. The characteristic feature of the elections on 
Sunday is the success of the Radicals. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that this is an unsatisfactory, and even an alarming, 
element in the situation. The defeat of the Left Centre 
candidates is calculated to do a threefold injury to the 
Republican cause. It will encourage the Conservatives in 
identifying the definitive establishment of the Republic 
with the definitive enthronization of Radicalism. It will 
alarm the more timid members of the Left Centre, and 
perhaps drive them back towards those vacillating counsels 
from which they seemed of late to have finally emancipated 
themselves. It will stimulate the Radicals to making 
fresh displays of their strength, and thus put new 
difficulties in the way of that alliance between them 
and the Left Centre on which the fate of the 
Republic depends. It looks as though the power of M. 
Gambetta in restraining his followers had at length been 
exhausted, and he were obliged to let them take their own 
line on pain of losing them altogether. It is true he may 
have made concessions to them in the matter of the muni- 
cipal elections in return for counter-concessions promised 
on their part in the coming Session. But the performance 
of a contract of this kind must at best be uncertain. The 
Radicals may have the best intentions as regards their con- 
duct in the Assembly, but when the moment for fulfilling 
them comes they may be led away by some gust of 
passion, and may overthrow in a moment the fabric which 
M. Gaunerra has built up with so much expenditure of 
time and labour. The frame of mind which is 
likely to be induced by these victories in the municipal 
elections will make them especially liable to these sudden 
emotions. The salutary sense of their own weakness, 
which has done so much to promote prudence, will cease to 
weigh upon them, and they will be tempted to regard the 
Left Centre as a minority trading upon a supposed influ- 
ence in the country which it does not really possess. All 
this is exceedingly unfortunate at a time when so much 
seems to depend on the maintenance of unity in the Re- 
publican camp. Supposing this secured, there is some 
reason to hope that the moderate politicians of the Right 
Centre may yet come to see the impossibility of success- 
fully resisting the restoration of the Empire by any 
other expedient than the recognition of the Republic. 
But if, just as this conviction is beginning to take hold 
of them, the Radicals break away from the ties which 
have of late restrained them, and announce their determi- 
nation to be satisfied with nothing short of a Republic 
after their own pattern, there will be no Republican alliance 
for the moderate members of the Right Centre to come 
over to. 


And yet it is only fair to the Radicals to admit that at 


least one excuse can be made for their conduct in the 
municipal elections. They have given up a great 
deal in conceding to the Left Centre the work of 
founding the Republic. It is a violation of all their 
original professions to admit that the existing Assembly is 
competent to set up any permanent Government, and one 
of the leaders in whom they used to place most confidence, 
M. Louis Branc, has lately declared that his conviction of 
the Assembly’s incompetence in this respect is still un- 
shaken. The consideration for which the Radicals have, 
as a body, abandoned this position was the establishment 
of the Republic under circumstances in which they ad- 
mitted they were themselves unable to ensure its accept- 
ance, and this consideration the Left Centre undertook to 
provide. In doing this, the Left Centre probably reckoned. 
without their host. They underrated the blindness 
of the Constitutional section of the Royalists, and 
consequently they were more sanguine than they had any 
right to be of uniting moderate politicians of all schools 
in support of a Conservative Republic. If this belief had 
been well founded, it is probable that the Radicals would 
have remained in the background; or that, if they had 
insisted from time to time on asserting themselves, no great 
harm would have come of it. Even as it is, their triamphs 
would have been exceedingly few if the Conservatives 
had voted for the Left Centre candidates. It is 
the abstention of the Conservatives that has given the 
victory to the Radicals. The end the Conservatives propose 
to themselves in letting the Radicals win will perhaps be 
attained, and the impossibility of founding the Republic 
will be demonstrated. It remains to be seen whether the 
Conservatives have consciously accepted the further result 
which is certain to follow upon this demonstration, and are 
prepared to becoine the obediext servants of Narotzon IV. 


THE MONTREAL BURIAL CASE. 


HE case of “ Brown v. Les Curé et Marguilliers de Notre 
“ Dame de Montréal,” decided by the Judicial Com- 
mittee on Saturday, is interesting as showing how impos- 
sible it is to keep spiritual matters wholly out of the concrol 
of the temporal courts. The Judicial Committee have been 
careful to go no further than they were actually forced to 
go into a domain so foreign to the instincts and training of 
lay judges. But, notwithstanding this, they have been 
obliged to ascertain the legal status of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada, to interpret the Rubrics relating to 
Roman Catholic burials, and to determine the extent to 
which Canadian Roman Catholics are bound by the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. Shortly stated, the case was 
as follows :—There is at Montreal a Literary and Scientific 
Society called the “Canadian Institute.” In 1858 this 
Society was censured by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Montreal for retaining in its library books which were in 
the Roman Index. In 1865 certain members of the Insti- 
tute, including one JoszpH GurporD, appealed to Rome 
against this censure; and in 1869 the Bishop of Montreal 
published a pastoral, containing the answer of the Holy 
Office condemning the Institute on the ground that it 
taught pernicious doctrines, and also a decree of the Con- 
gregation of the Index forbidding Catholics to read or have 
in their possession the Annual Report of the Institute for 
the year 1868, and pointing out that members of the Insti- 
tute would in future be denied the Sacraments, even 
in avticulo mortis. The Institute thereupon held a 
meeting and passed Resolutions of submission, which, 
however, were rejected by the Bishop as_ insufficient 
and hypocritical in a letter received by the Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese on November 17, 1869. This 
letter also explained that the charge of teaching per- 
nicious doctrines referred especially to a Resolution of the 
Institute establishing the principle of religious toleration. 
JosrrH Guizorp died suddenly on the 18th of November, 
so that the contents of this letter were never made known 
to him, and two days later his widow applied for leave to 
bury him in the Roman Catholic cemetery. This cemetery 
is divided into two parts, separated from one another by a 
paling. In the larger part Roman Catholics are buried 
with the ceremonies of the Church; in the smaller part 
unbaptized infants and persons who have died with- 
out the Sacraments are buried without any funeral rites. 
Neither part is consecrated as a whole, but as the 
consecration of the grave forms part of the funeral 
ritual, each separate grave is consecrated in the one part, 
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but not in the other. The Curé of the church ap- 
plied to the Administrator of the Diocese for instructions 
as to Guisorv’s funeral, and was told that, as a letter from 
the Bishop directing the refusal of absolution to members 
of the Institute even in articulo mortis had just been re- 
ceived, ecclesiastical burial could not be granted to Guinorp. 
He could therefore be buried only in the smaller part of 
the cemetery, and without religious rites. The widow 
appealed to the civil courts for a mandamus to compel the 
Curé to bury her husband in the larger part of the ceme- 
tery. She was successful in the first instance, but the 
judgment ordering a writ of mandamus to issue was re- 
versed by the Court of Revision, and this reversal was 
confirmed by the Court of Queen’s Bench. Against this 
last decision the present appeal was brought. 

The Judicial Committee had first to consider the status 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada. Before the 
cession of Quebec to England in 1762, the Roman Catholic 
Church was established in the province. There were regular 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Supreme Council of Canada 
exercised the jurisdiction recognized in French juris- 
prudence as the “ Appel comme d’abus.” After the cession 
of the Province, the Church continued to be recognized by 
the State. It retained its endowments, and the payment 
of the tithes due from its members to the clergy could 
be enforced by process of law. The Judicial Committee 
have not thought it needful to determine in what 
respects a Church subsisting under these conditions differs 
from an Established Church on the one hand, or from a volun- 
tary Church on the other. ‘“ Even if,” they say, “this 
“ Church were to be regarded merely as a private and 
“voluntary religious Society, resting only upon a consen- 
*“‘ sual basis, courts of justice are stili bound, when due 
“ complaint is made that a member of the Society has been 
“ injured as to his rights in any matter of a mixed spiritual 
“ and temporal character, to inquire into the laws or rules 
“of the tribunal or authority which has inflicted the 
“ alleged injury.” The judgment turns, therefore, in the 
first instance on the question whether the denial of burial 
in the larger part of the cemetery is a matter of a mixed 


spiritual and temporal character. If the application of 
the widow had been for the performance of the usual 


religious rites, it is possible that the Court would not 
But the Court held that, as the. 


refusal of ecclesiastical burial—of burial, that is, with the | ; - 
_ which now represents the widow will not be content without 


have so regarded it. 


usual religious ceremonies—involved ,the refusal of burial 
in the “ ordinary place of sepulture,” it was a matter of a 
mixed spiritual and temporal character. ‘It cannot be 
“ doubted on the evidence,” they say, “that this qualifica- 
“tion of the general right of interment . . . implies 
“ degradation, if not infamy.” The Judicial Committee 
have not noticed in their judgment the reasoning of 
the counsel for the Curé and Churchwardens upon this 
of the case. The contention of the latter was 
that burial in the smaller part of the cemetery implies 
only separation from the Church, not moral censure. 
This part is set aside, not for those who have lived evil 
lives as such, but for those who have died without the 
Sacraments. It is true that certain persons who have lived 
notoriously evil lives are buried in it, but such burial is an 
incident of the separation from the Church which is in- 
curred by notorious wickedness. They are there not 
simply because they have been wicked, but because they 
have been wicked in a way which has led to their 
dying without the Sacraments. Nor is there any doubt 
that burial in the ordinary cemetery would be re- 
fused if demanded in cases in which the refusal could 
not possibly imply moral censure. If the Archbishop 
of Canrersury or Mr. GiapstuNe were to die in Mon- 
treal, and their relations were to ask to have them 
buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery, they could at 
most be buried in the smaller part. If, therefore, burial in 
the smaller part of the cemetery implies degradation, not 
to say infamy, it can only be because separation from the 
Roman Catholic Church implies degradation, not to say 
infamy. But this last view, it was argued, is only an opinion 
about spiritual things held by certain Roman Catholics, 
and an opinion about purely spiritual things cannot of 
itself give to these purely spiritual things a mixed spiritual 
and temporal character. The Judicial Committee, how- 
ever, did not think it n to go into this argument, 
and decided that the question was one with which they 
could deal. 
When the mixed spiritual and temporal character of 
the question at issue had been established, or more 


accurately perhaps taken for granted, the next step was 
to ascertain whether the forfeiture of the right to eccle. 
siastical burial had been legally incurred by Guinorp. It 
was not denied that it could be legally incurred, but only 
that at the time of his death it had been legally 
incurred by him. The law of the Roman Catholic 
community in Canada upon this point is contained in the 
Quebee Ritual, according to which ecclesiastical burial 
is to be refused to eight classes of persons. The only class 
under which it was possible for Guiporp to be included 
was the class of “‘ Pécheurs publics qui seraient morts 
“dans l’impénitence ; tels sont les concubinaires, les filles 
ou femmes prostituées, les sorciers et les farceurs, usuriers, 
“ &c.” It was probably foreseen by the respondents that, 
if the case went as far as this, the Judicial Committee would 
certainly hold that the et cetera under which it was sought 
to bring Gursorp’s case, would at most be held to include 
“ offences ejusdem generis as those specified.” He was 
neither a sorcerer nor a usurer, and the phrase sorcerers, 
usurers, &c., cannot on any fair construction of words be 
held to include persons who are members of literary 
Societies which have prohibited books in their library. In 
addition to this, a personal sentence seems to have been 
required in most cases by the ecclesiastical law of France 
to constitute a mana “pécheur public,” and though the 
Council of Trent pronounces all who read or possess pro- 
hibited books to be ipso facto excommunicate, and therefore, 
as was urged by the respondents, public sinners, the Judicial 
Committee held that neither the decrees of the Council of 
Trent nor those of the Congregation of the Index were 
ever received or recognized in France. It would have 
been necessary therefore to show—which was not done—that 
the Roman Catholics of Lower Canada had consented to 
be bound by these decrees since the cession of the province 
to Great Britain. The decision of the Court consequently 
was that the Curé and Churchwardens had failed to show 
that at the time of his death Guinorp had incurred any 
ecclesiastical censure which would justify the refusal of 
ecclesiastical burial. Inasmuch, however, as ecclesiastical 
burial was not the thing asked by the widow, the judg- 
ment only orders the burial of Gursorp in that part of 
the cemetery in which the remains of Roman Catholics 
who receive ecclesiastical burial are usually interred. It 
appears, however, from a remark of the appellant's 
counsel during the argument, that the Canadian Institute 


ecclesiastical burial; and that, if the religious ceremonies 
are omitted on the occasion of Gurporp’s funeral, it is 
prepared to bring an action for damages against the Curé. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that the case will again be 
heard of. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


wo people will no doubt be sorry to hear that the 
affairs of the Crystal Palace are just now in rather a 
critical condition. Of course we do not mean to say 
that the Palace is a place of unequivocal enjoyment, or 
that it is popular with everybody. It is awkward to 
get at, and more difficult to get away from; on a 
great day there is too much squeezing, and on an ordi- 
nary day too much open desert ; and at all times the weary 
lengths of hard flooring make the legs ache. Still, for all 
that, it is a place that we have all somehow got into the 
way of going to now and then, and it is wonderful how it 
has adapted itself to various social wants, and made itself 
necessary even for official ceremonies. There is, of course, 
no other country in the world where a King or Emperor who 
had arrived on a friendly visit would be handed over toa 
Joint Stock Company to be made a show of, on condition that 
he should be treated in return to a dinner and fireworks out 
of the profits of the exhibition. But then;that happens to be 
our way, and if foreign potentates were not entertained 
by the Sydenham people, they would perhaps run some 
risk of not being entertained at all. A desponding share- 
holder suggested at the meeting the other day that it 
might soon be necessary to consider whether the 
Palace. should not be pulled down, and the materials 
sold for what they would fetch ; but it is to be hoped that 
this desperate contingency is still remote, if only for the 
sake of foreign princes. And, besides, there are the country 
cousins, the Foresters, the Bands of Hope, the Good Friday 
people, and the cats and canaries. It is evident that the 
Palace has many uses, and that it would be a public loss if 
it were by any chance to be closed. On the other hand, 
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however, the proprietors can hardly be expected to keep it 
up at a dead loss, and it certainly cannot be said to have 
fulfilled the lofty promises and glowing expectations with 
which it was originally projected. Some of the share- 
holders might perhaps be disposed to make a sacrifice of 
revenue for the sake of doing something to elevate and 
refine humanity; but as the Palace has almost from the 
first degenerated into an ordinary place of amusement, seek- 
ing to attract visitors by the usual vulgar means, it is not 
surprising that, in the absence of any moral satisfaction, a 
dividend should be keenly demanded. The Directors reply 
that they have done everything they could think of to 
make the place pay, but it was a bad bargain from the 
first ; it requires constant patching and mending, and this 
runs away with the money. 

There can be little doubt that the great, and probably 
fatal, mistake about the Crystal Palace is the immense size 
and peculiar construction of the building. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate for its original purpose than 
Sir Josep Paxton’s huge conservatory. What was then 
required was a very large building, with abundance of 
open well-lighted internal space, composed of light mate- 
rials which could be quickly and inexpensively put up and 
taken down. There was no doubt at first a sort of roman- 
tic novelty in the edifice then constructed, but it was cer- 
tainly not beautiful, and it was quite unfitted for permanent 
use. As it now stands, it disfigures by its huge, unmean- 
ing bulk an exceedingly picturesque stretch of country, 
while its prominent situation exposes it to all the violence 
of the weather, and necessitates constant and ruinous 
repairs. There can be no question, indeed, that the whole 
Sydenham project was planned in a fit of vapoury enthu- 
siasm, and without reference to practical conditions. Too 
much reliance was placed on the prestige of the Great 
Exhibition, and too much was attempted all at once. 
It was forgotten that the novelty of the experiment 
had been rubbed off, that a copy is never so attractive 
as the original, and that, in any case, Sydenham is 
rather out of the way compared with Hyde Park. The 
consequence has been that the enterprise has always been 
weighed down by the reckless and extravagant outlay to 
which it was committed at the outset, and which it has 
apparently never been able to shake off. The plain truth 
would seem to be that the Directors have got a place which 
is much too big and too costly ever to be made to pay. 
The mere current expenses of the building, the indispen- 
sable repairs, the cleaning, gardening, and so on, constitute 
a standing charge which leaves extremely little margin for 
profit. On special occasions, no doubt, there is a good 
harvest, but for the greater part of the year the Palace is, in 
vulgar language, simply eating its head off. The gale 
which blew down the North wing in 1861, and the fire 
which destroyed the Tropical end of the building five 
years later, were perhaps rather an advantage to the Com- 
pany, and the question which it has now seriously to con- 
sider is whether it cannot further reduce the area of every- 
day expenditure. Another obviously weak point in the 
system of the Palace is the great variety of business which 
it is attempted to carry on at the same time. It is a great 
garden, a bazaar, a theatre, a concert-hall, a restaurant. 
Any one of these things, in order to be thoroughly well con- 
ducted, would require the close attention of a competent 
manager, and yet they are all included in the miscellaneous 
work of a single establishment. An effort is now being 
made to raise the character of the dramatic entertainments, 
and it is to be hoped that it may be successful. But it is 
impossible not to fear that the variety of functions which 
the Company assumes stands in the way of the success 
which would attend a more limited enterprise. 

It is melancholy to compare the present condition of the 
Crystal Palace with its brilliant and imposing opening 
twenty years ago. The QuEEN and the Prince Consort, 
surrounded by Ministers and Mayors, took part in the cere- 
mony ; and the Archbishop of CanrEerBury attended officially 
to offer up a prayer for the success of the undertaking. 
This success, Soaoven has not come in the shape of divi- 
dends, and the shareholders are naturally disappointed. If 
they had obtained credit for philanthropy and devotion to 
high art, that would have been always something, 
but they have not got even that. It is perhaps now 
forgotten that the Crystal Palace was originally established 
in order to “elevate and refine all classes of the commu- 
“‘ nity, to blend instruction with pleasure, to educate the eye 
“and quicken and purify the taste, by the habit of regard- 
“ ing the beautiful,” and generally to provide a high-class 


substitute for “the debasing amusements of the town.” It 
appears that the Palace now depends chiefly on the share 
of the profits derived from the sale of beer and sandwiches. 
But the descent of the Sydenham Exhibition from its ori- 
ginal giddy elevation is not an isolated incident. It is 
remarkable that, although the Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
in itself undoubtedly a great success, a curious blight has 
smitten all the offshoots which sprang from it. The Exhi- 
bition of 1862 was not only a failure, but a scandal. The 
series of International Exhibitions which began in 1871 
has just been brought to a miserable and ignomi- 
nious end, and it is authoritatively announced that 
no repetition of the unhappy experiment is to be 
attempted. The Royal Albert Hall, which, like the 
Crystal Palace, started with the advantage of the prayers 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, is reduced to fitful com- 
petition with the ordinary concert-rooms. The explanation 
of the apparent fatality which has attended these various 
enterprises is no. doubt to be found in the sickly and 
artificial conditions under which they originated. Nobody 
perhaps had any serious faith in the sort of millennial aspi- 
rations with which the Exhibition of 1851 was associated, 
and in any case they were destined to be soon rudely dis- 
sipated. But they had been put forth under the sanction 
of great names, and it was thought that the patronage at 
least was a good marketable commodity, and might be 
traded on in other ways. The result has demonstrated 
the error of this calculation. If any lesson is to 
be learned from the general decline of the brood 
of speculations which had their origin in the first Exhibition, 
it is that the most distinguished patronage and the most 
grandiloquent pretensions will not secure the permanent 
success of any kind of public amusement which has not 
in its own merits a more substantial foundation for its 
popularity. In the end, Crystal Palaces and Royal Albert 
Halls have, notwithstanding the imposing agencies in- 
voked on their behalf, to find their natural level; and if 
they fail to furnish as attractive or convenient an en- 
tertainment as is offered elsewhere, they have to bear the 
consequences. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PREJUDICE. 


= hope to reform the world by the 
masses of existing ignorance are apt to regard stupidity as the 
grand obstacle in rm Sage progress. mt only, they think people 
could be got to use their minds, instead of taking everything on 
trust, the world would be far more malleable. What now requires 
a century might then be easily done in a generation. If human 
beings were only raised universally through one degree in the scale 
of intelligence, the consequences would surpass calculation. Most 
men are capable of seeing the force of a simple syllogism whilst it 
is kept steadily before them. If they were capable of following 
a chain of argument composed of two such syllogisms, the whole face 
of the world would be changed. Unluckily we generally find that, 
whilst we are attempting to raise the superstructure, the foundation 
has disappeared, and we come to regard the ordinary mind asa sort of 
quicksand capable of engulphing any amount of good logic with- 
out showing the smallest traces of the process. Admitting the 
existence of an evil which is indeed palpable enough, it may be 
as well to look for a moment upon the bright side of things; and 
to consider some of the advantages which we owe to the wide 
diffusion of a good honest stupidity. It would of course be an 
improvement if the ave rain were rendered uniformly 
stronger than it is ; we should be one degree further from the apes ; 
but much that we revile as stupidity, and that does in fact 
deserve the name, is a quality which is absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of society. To destroy it would be to destroy the 
chief element of stability, and therefore an essential condition of 
safe progressive development. Prejudice is an unreasoning 
adherence to opinions; we propose to remove it by making 
er more sensitive to the promptings of their logical eng 4: 
ut we overlook the fact that in many cases, possibly in the 
—— of cases, the logical faculty does not deserve to be trusted, 
and that a man is more likely to be right who holds on blindly to the 
opinions in which he was born, or to those which satisfy his dumb 
instincts, than one who changes his opinions in obedience to the 
promptings of “‘ what he is pleased to call his intellect.” 

Suppose, for example, that people were generally so logical that 
they surrendered at discretion to every argument which they could 
not answer. It is difficult to form an adequate estimate of the utter 
instability which would result. Not long ago a distinguished gentle- 
man of ripe years, and presumably far above the average in point of 
intellectual vigour, became a Roman Catholic at a moment’s notice. 
The arguments which convinced him would be equally unanswerable 
to everybody at his stage of mental development. If all such persons 
were equally sensitive to logic, we might wake up one morning 


and find that half the as eg had become the obedient dis- 
ciples ‘of Dr. Manning. At a slightly different stage of intel- 
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lectual development the arguments of Mr. Bradlaugh might appear 
to be equally convincing, and another large part of the popula- 
tion would rush into the opposite extreme of absolute infidelity. 
The discovery of a slightly new mode of putting some old argu- 


ment would throw the whole weight of opinion from one side to | 
another at a moment's notice; and we should change our religious | 


and political creeds as rapidly at least as ladies change their fashions. 
The good stolid adherence to opinions which prevents such sudden 
oscillations is generally stigmatized as prejudice, and is sometimes 
regarded as an unmixed evil. Yet, after all, it may be doubted 
whether it does not reallytindicate a more reasonable state of mind. 
A man who changes his creed at a moment's notice in obedience 
to some clever logical artifice may not be really more logical than 
the man who adheres to his prejudice in spite of logic. The 
prejudice which ballasts the ordinary mind is frequently what 
might more fairly be described as latent logic. It is a dumb 
recognition of the fact that the change of opinion which is forced 
upon him by an apparently unanswerable argument really involves 
a whole series of changes in his manner of contemplating the world, 
of which he cannot render an articulate account to himself, but 
which may nevertheless fairly influence his understanding. When 


any system of doctrine has really sunk into a man’s mind and | 
po 


all his habitual modes of thought, he cannot give it up 

because upon one particular point it may appear to be demonstrably 
erroneous. The thoroughly good reasoner who can grasp all the 
relations of the controversy would be able to draw out into a deti- 
nite statement a whole series of arguments which a clever and ver- 
satile thinker disregards because he cannot state them definitely, and 
which the prejudiced man obeys, though he is unable to produce 
em. The man of prejudice will undoubtedly appear to be 


more stupid than his more easily converted friend; but the | 


uality for which he is ridiculed may imply, not a deficient faculty 
for dialectics, but a greater sensibility to really logical considera- 
tions. The man who prides himself specially on his logic is gene- 
rally a man who has a power of excluding from his mind all 
arguments which cannot be expressed in a neat set of syllogisms, 
and therefore, very often, the arguments which are of most import- 
ance to the forming a sound opinion. 

We are apt, therefore, to look with considerable suspicion upon 
people whose favourite virtue is the rather ambiguous quality known 
as candour. The candid man is generally also the crotchety man. 
We have unfortunately no diiliculty in recognizing the ‘pe of 
thinker who is always open to argument upon all points. ‘There 
area number of amiable and excellent persons who seem to go 
about the world picking up new crotchets and defending them 
all with equal ingenuity. They are so ingenious and fertile in 
demonstration that they are predestined to be the natural 
victims of every new impostor. At an earlier period of 
history they would have become notorious for the invention of new 
heresies, and would have gone to the stake with admirable hero- 
ism. As it is, they enjoy such a small imitation of martyrdom as 
can be made out of the ridicule of sensible people, and take to 
themselves infinite credit for not being influenced by a sense of 
humour. In one direction they become teetotallers or vegetarians. 
They prove by the most unim le reasons that all the ills 
which flesh is heir te are caused by the publicansand the butchers. 
They gather together men likeminded with themselves, and present 
themselves to the unbelieving world upon platforms, with the 
sense that they are the salt of the earth. In _ political life 
they discover that all the evils of democraey and socialism 
may be fundamentally cured by altering the system of 
voting, and that the salvation of mankind depends upon the 

neral adoption of their peculiar patent ballot-box. Other persons 
Cis that social evils of all kinds will be eradicated as soon as we 
have generally adopted their new system of drainage. Such 
people are the great patrons of mediums. They resent the argu- 
ment founded upon the general resemblance of their favourite 
charlatans to the other impostors who in all ages have practised 
upon the credulity of saad . That is merely an expression of 
unreasoning prejudice. If you ean produce a good tangible proof 
that on some definite occasion a table really jumped into the air or 
rapped out a message from the other world, they hold that, till you 
have exposed the particular trick, you are bound to hold your 
judgment in suspense. One is rather disposed to envy people 
whose opinions are in such a fluid state that they can all be funda- 
mentally changed by the discovery of a single argument, and whose 
intellects are never encumbered by any solid mass of immovable 
conviction. It must be very pleasant to the imagination to feel that 
nothing is finally settled, and that some new turn of the kaleidoscope 
may present the universe in a totally new guise. It must give an 
interest to any course of inquiry when you can never be sure that 
it will not invert every ized opinion, and enable you to 
bound from Ultramontanism to Atheism and back again at any 
new turn of the wheel. And yet, on the whole, when we have 
contemplated the performances of such intellectual acrobats, we 
cannot bat value more highly the good old force of prejudice or 
stupidity which enables so many of us to keep our feet planted on 
the solid earth, and allows us to be perfectly content if in the course 
of our lives we have got one or two new opinions solidly wedged 
in amongst our old convictions. 

A good deal has been said lately about the logic of feeling. 
Scientific people are never tired of warning us that we ought 
not to allow our wishes to determine our reason, and that 
the fact that a icular theory is pleasant is no reason 
for holding it to true. We certainly do not mean to dis- 
pute this doctrine im the terms in which it is stated. We 


are all a great deal too much inclined to shut our eyes to any 
line of argument which threatens to lead to uncomfortable con- 
clusions. But there is a certain sphere within which this logic 
may be legitimately applied ; and though in one sense the opinions 
to which it leads may be called unreasoning prejudices, they are 
often prejudices of a very healthy kind. We may, for example, 
know a man or a school of men to be humbugs without being able 
to draw out our reasons into definite mood and figure. It is not that 
we have not reasons which may be amply sufficient ; but that they 
— upon a number of observations and presumptions too fine 
to be translated into language. When we have to do with human 
beings in practical life, we have to distrust some and to put im- 
plicit confidence in others, thongh, if we were cross-examined in 
a court of justice, we should be entirely unable to give satisfactory 
grounds for our conclusions. If, because we were sensible of this 
inability, we were to refuse to take our instincts into account, we 
should very soon get into intolerable difficulties. The Johnsonian 
argument, “The man’s a rogue, and there’s an end on’t,” is very 
often an extremely simple one, though it does not conform to any 
recognized logical formula. The same mode of reasoning is ex- 
tremely useful in more speculative questions. A good many 
beliefs which go up and down in the world may be summarily set 
aside, because we have an instinctive perception that they are the 
beliefs of charlatans and dupes, without much risk of serious error. 
Here and there, of course, such opinions may be new truths which 
are slowly revealing themselves to mankind. If we trust to our 
prejudices, we must be content to be in some respects behind the 
most advanced thinkers; but we shall avoid falling into a great 
many small errors which are destined simply to increase the 
rubbish-heap of decayed nonsense which is always accumulating. 
And at any rate it is as well that the opposing force of dumb 
prejudice should be strong enough to impose a severe test upon 
new doctrines in the struggle for existence, so that those alone 
may survive which have some intrinsic vitality. 


TUSCULUM. 


CITY which has twice been the rival of Rome has of itself 

no mean place in history. But that the history of the world 
should run in such cycles that Rome could, at two stages of her 
being, find a rival within sight of the Palatine--that the city 
whose borders had once been on the Euphrates and the Solway 
should come again to strive on equal terms with enemies on the 
Alban hills—this teaches us a more instructive lesson still. Rome 
was the victim of her own greatness. It was because Rome had 
first subdued, then incorporated, the whole civilized world—be- 
cause all the Mediterranean lands had been merged in Rome and 
all their free inhabitants had become Romans—because, as Rome 
was everywhere, the sovereign of Rome was as much at home at 
York or at Antioch, at Byzantium or at Aachen, as he was on the 
Palatine or the Capitol—it was directly because of all this that a 
day came when Rome was again a single Latin city waging war with 
other Latin cities, nay more, a day when she stooped to receive her 
Bishops at the bidding of the lords of the city ol earlier lords 
had fought to restore her Tarquins. On the same range of hills, 
within sight of Rome, lay two cities by whose side Rome was 
young. oth were kindred cities; one, so legend said, was Rome’s 
own metropolis. Both were swept from the earth in local warfare 
with Rome. But a long time indeed passed between the earlier 
and the later deed of destruction. One perished, before trustworthy 
history begins; the other perished as it were yesterday, in the 
twelfth century of our era. Rome, in her infancy, deemed the ruin 
of Alba needful for her own safety. Then camea time in which the 
like plea called for the ruin of Corinth and Carthage and Jerusalem. 
Then came again a time when her enemies were once more at 
her gates, and Tusculum perished as Alba had perished eighteen 
hundred years before. And mark too that Rome's wrath was 
more abiding against the nearer victims. A day came when Roman 
Dictators and Emperors bade Corinth and Carthage and Jerusalem 
arise from theirruins. No such command went forth to Alba or to 
Tusculum. Tusculum is still a forsaken ruin on its hill-top; Alba 
has perished so utterly that scholars dispute about its site. 

The site of Tusculum does not stand out in the general view of 
Latium as we might have expected either from the history of the 
city or from the real height and strength of the place when we 
reach it. The whole range of which it forms a part is over- 
shadowed by the mighty peak of the Latian Jupiter, the temple 
where Marcellus triumphed, and whose remains were swept away 
by the fanatical barbarism of the last Stewart. But besides this, 
the Tusculan height does not stand out in any special way from 
the other heights on its own level. In the general view it forms 
part of the Alban range, and that is all. But a visit to the spot 
itself shows what Tusculum really was, and shows also why it 
was that Tusculum on its height was outstripped by its younger 
rival by the Tiber. The difference simply is that one was on the 
height and that the other was by the Tiber. Tusculum belongs to 
the oldest class of cities, to the days when defence was all in all, 
when the main object was to find a spot strong by nature and to 
make it yet stronger by art. It was a step, and a great step, in 
civilization when men came down from the heights and occupied 
sites by the rivers, sites in which defence was no longer all in all, 
but where commerce general convenience were thought of 
also. The change from Tusculum to Rome is the change which 
Homer marks between Dardanié on Ida and holy Llios in th 
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plain. Tusculum on her mountain top might well be the head 
of Latium ; but she could only be the head in the sense of dominion 
or pre-eminence. Perched on her own height, she could never 
incorporate the towns on the lower heights around her. They 
might be her enemies, her subjects, or her confederates ; they could 
never become of her own being. It was otherwise with the 
lower heights by the Tiber; there the process which in the end in- 
corporated all the Mediterranean lands could begin with the incor- 
poration of the Palatine and Capitoline hills into one city with a 
common Comitium. Tusculum might, in one state of things, be 
the head of a Latin confederacy; in another state of things it 
might be the seat of Counts powerful and dreaded by their neigh- 
bours. But it could never become the head of Italy ; still less could 
it become the head of the Mediterranean world. 

The true historic position of Tusculum is thus, if the phrase be 
not a bull, at least as much prehistoric as historic. To many 
minds the name would rather call up associations belonging to an 
intermediate date. As a favourite dwelling-place of Cicero, as 
having given its name to an important portion of his works, 
Tusculum suggests the thoughts of times widely different from 
those of either its earlier or its later rivalry with Rome. Lut this 
is what we may call an accidental interest. To have formed part 
of the Roman state is common to Tusculum with half Europe; to 
have been a favourite retiring-place of the great men of Rome is 


common to Tusculum with crowds of other spots in Italy. The. 


distinctive history of the place lies in the earlier and the later 
times, and in the remarkable cycle by which the medizval position 
of the place repeated its prehistoric position. On a visit to the 
spot itself, we see the traces of all periods, though the traces of the 
last of all are conspicuous only by their absence. There is the 
Tusculum of the Latin Dictators and the Tusculum of the Roman 
Consular. For the Tusculum of the Counts, the Tusculum which 
fought for Caesar when Cesar was Rome’s enemy, we look in vain. 
The remains of the Latin and of the Roman city are there in 
abundance. Of the medieval city there is not a vestige. But the 
very absence of such vestiges is of itself the most speaking of all 
witnesses to the medizval history of the city. In the first days of 
Henry the Sixth Rome avenged on Tusculum the overthrow which 
the Roman arms had sufféred at Tusculan hands in the days of his 
father. And the vengeance of Rome was thorough. There was 
no motive to root up the scanty traces of days gone by, of the 
citadel of Mamilius or of the villa of Cicero. But the Tusculum 
which Rome dreaded was utterly swept away. Of house, church, 
or castle, such as they must have in the twelfth century, not 
a sign is left. Medizeval Tusculum has vanished; in after days 
the insignificant Frascati lower down the hill arose as a poor sub- 
stitute for the threatening rival of Rome. 

The ascent to Tusculum really begins a long way off, on the 
road from Rome to Fraseati; but it is at Frascati that the special 
climb to the ancient site begins, Frascati itself, in a Roman ruin 
which is pointed out as the tomb of Lucullus, gives a slight in- 
stalment of what is coming. As all roads lead to Rome, so many 
we from Fraseati at least, lead to Rome’s rival. A guide there- 

is hardly needful, unless there are any in the company who 
shrink from the use of their own feet. Yet the guide's presence will 
throw some little light on an aspect of human nature which is 
always curious. The guide can hardly be persuaded that you do 
not want to stop and see some Villa Borghese or Buonaparte, or 
something of the kind—among the mushroom “ princes ” of Rome 
one is not always sure of one’s particular tyrant’s or Pope’s nephew 
—he is a little surprised that you do want to stop and see the first 
monument of the old city towhich you come, the amphitheatre, which 
he presently proclaims to be the School of Cicero. Yet the guide 
has his use; if asked, he does know the ancient remains, and he 
can show where some of them are which the traveller will have 
some difficulty in finding, if he has no better help than the utterly 
confused account in Murray's Handbook. The guide, in short, 
adapts himeelf to those whom he guides; he himself knows better 
than mest of them; but, as most of them think more of a modern 
house and than of the remains of the ancient city, he 
assumes that the villa and not the amphitheatre is the point at 
which the traveller will wish to stop. He himself, perhaps dis- 
ereetly for himself and his beasts, tarries at the highest level of 
the Roman remains, and leaves the traveller to climb the height of 
the oldest Tusculum for himself. For the existing ruins naturally 
fall into three parts, which the traveller must necessarily reach in 
an order which is the reverse of chronologieal. First in date, last 
to be reached, is the highest point of the hill, the arx or acropolis, 
the original primzeval fortress from which Tuseulum and its Dic- 
tators looked around on a crowd of other heights crowned by cities 
confederate or hostile, while the Rome of those days, when there 
‘was as yet no cupola on the Vatican, no lofty front on the Ceelian, 
no soaring campanile on the Esquitine, faintly showed its rival towers 
in the distance. The fastigiwm of Jupiter on the Capitol may have 
dimly shown itself, as a distant lowlier rival to the prouder 
Jupiter of the Alban Mount. We look over the lowlands of Latium 
to the sea that brought the civilization of the ancient world; we 
think perhaps of Mamilius and his vest of purple, 

Woven in the land of sunrise 
Syvia’s dark-browed daughters, 
by the sails of Carthage brought 
Far o’er the southern waiters ; 

but we think, too, that the gifts of that sea were open to the city 
by the Tiber in a way in which they were not open to the city on the 
ight ; we remember that Tusculum could never have grappled with 
on her own element, or have reckoned the “ land of sun- 


rise” among her provinces beyond the sea. Yet we can believe 
that, in the eye of the men of earlier times, the arx of Tusculum on 
its mountain height may have seemed to have a right to look down 
with scorn on the fortresses on the Palatine and the Capitoline, 
mere molehills by the side of the river. The height was a citadel 
formed by nature, so steep and rocky that the greater part of its 
circuit needed no artificial defences; its very gateway was already 
made; the men who first fortified the height had merely to hang 
their gate—the socket may still be seen—between two masses of 
rock which stood ready to receive it. On one side only, and that 
ominously the Romeward side, the hill is less steep and rugged, 
and there alone vestiges can be traced of a wall of massive square 
stones, like the earliest walls of Rome, and of a gate and approach 
made by the hand of man. The height of Tusculum was a point 
exactly fitted for the settlement of a primitive people in prehistoric 
times ; it was no less fitted in after times to become the vulture’s 
nest ofa robber noble. But, small as are the traces of the wall of 
the Tusculan Dictators, some traces there still are, while of the 
works of the Tusculan Counts not a stone is left. 

Within the ax the foundations of several buildings can be traced, 
and the sides of the hill are honeyeombed with grottos, chambers, 
whatever one chooses to call them, in a way which reminds one of 
Nottingham Castle. But the best preserved Roman remains, and 
what is, after all, the most remarkable remnant of the ante-Roman 
city, are found on the lower level. There are the theatre, the 
reservoir, the odd little set of semicireular steps which some call a 
“ children’s theatre,” and others, more reasonably, a lecture-room ; 
there is the open s that was the forum, and a mass of 
sculpture and architectural details built wp into a modern but for- 
saken house. All these are plain enough to be seen; but the 
traveller might possibly miss what is far more precious than any 
of them. To the left of the theatre, as we go upwards, a little 
way down the steep and rugged path up which Macaulay leads the 
dark-grey charger of Mamilius, is a grand fragment of the town- 
wall, and, better than all, there is an undoubied monument of 
primitive times in a chamber roofed, like the Tullianum at Lome, 
not with the real, but with the apparent, arch. It is one of those 
examples of that striving after the arch, before its full construction 
was reached, of which there are so many examples in early 
works in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere. And ben, as 1n many other 
cases, the form which the apparent arch takes is not round but 

inted—the guide points to it as “ areo Gotico.” It would not 
S beyond the bounds of possibility that some may believe that it 
is the work of Alarie or Totilas. It proves, like so many other 
examples, that the mere form of the pointed arch is at least as 
old as the round. but it was not till a good deal more than a 
millennium after the days of Tuseulum that the Saracen first 
learned to use it as the main constructive feature of great build- 
ings, and it was not till some centuries later again that the architects 
of North-Western Europe provided it with an appropriate jorm of 
moulding and ornament. We come up again to the level of the 
theatre, we pass along the ancient pavement, we mark the wheel- 
tracks which may have been made by the wheels of Cicero, we 
pass the ruins of what calls itself his villa, we come again to the 
amphitheatre, and our visit to Tusculum is done. We have seen 
the memorials of the Dictators, and we need not look for the 
memorials of the Counts. We see that medizval Rome had at 
least not forgotten the art of Mummius, that she could still sweep 
with the besom of destruction, when vengeance or policy called 
for the utter rooting-up of a rival. 


DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. 


ball set going by Mr. Gladstone continues to roll 

merrily. One after another his ehampions and assailants in 

the Roman Catholic body are coming forward to speak their mind 
with a zeal and directness which probably exceeds his most 
sanguine expectations. Large, however, as is the volume of 
correspondence which has inundated the columns of the T%mes, 
even since we last called attention to the subjeet a week ago, the 
controversy is still centred round one or two crucial points, and 
every letter suppliesa fresh proof alike of the general loyalty of the 
Catholic body, and of the open or latent inconsisteucies by which 
the Ultramontane section of it manage to maintain inviolate their 
profession of concurrent allezianee. To adopt The O’Donoghue’s 
rase, Which is peculiarly applicable to his own lucubrations in 
Monday’s Times, * amazement is the prevailing condition of mind at 
the expenditure of so much rhetoric” in order to prove the entire com- 
patibility, not only in the conerete, which we readily adinit, but in the 
abstract, of a hearty acceptance of the Vatican Decrees with an entire 
“loyalty to the Crown and Constitution.” Thesubstanee of his letter, 
which occupies uearly a column, may be summed up in one seatence. 
He is very angry with Mr. Gladstone ; he is well assured of the 
civil loyalty and allegiance of his eo-religionists, which was re- 
markably exemplified in Arehbishop Manning's presiding, “ even 
on a Sunday,” over “a monster meeting of Protestant ma ie "— 
according to the reports a large proportion of them were Irish 
Catholies—in Hyde Park ; he “glories in proclaiming his entire 
submission to the authority of the Pope,” and means to bring up 
his children in the same principles, and not “like the couple of 
dozen nineteenth-century Cathelies,” such as Lerd Acton and Lord 
Camoys, who “ soar ly bore their wits”; and my he earried out 


his entire submission, though this is rather — than expressly 
stated, by voting in the last Session of Parliament against Mr. 
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Gladstone’s Irish University Bill. We respec: The O’Donoghue’s 
evident sincerity, and fully recognize his loyalty. But the course 
pursued by him, in common with nearly all the Irish Roman Catholic 
members on the occasion just referred to, and for which Mr. Dease 
takes especial credit in the Times of Tuesday, was quite correctly 
described the other day in the reported conversation of Dr. Dél- 
linger with a Correspondent of the New York Herald. The 
proposed measure, whatever might be its merits or demerits in 
other respects, was, even in its amended form, a large concession to 
Roman Catholic claims, but it did not concede everything, and ac- 
cordingly the Irish members were directed by their Bishops, “ who 
had received orders from Rome to use all means in their power to 
oppose it,” to throw out the Bill. And the same policy would 
of course be repeated in any similar case. A very different 
state of things certainly from that existing some thirty or forty 
years ago, when, as we are reminded in Mr. Greville’s Journal, 
the Irish Catholic Bishops were virtually nominated by the British 
Government, who, whenever a vacancy occurred, regularly applied, 
through an officious diplomatic agent, to the Holy See, which 
almost invariably acceded to their suggestion. 

Between the fervid rodomontade of The O’Donoghue and the calm 
and measured gravity of the letter which immediately followed his 
in the Times there is a very long interval. Mr. De Lisle writes 
with the culture, the courtesy, and the sober self-restraint of an 
educated English gentleman, and he can hardly, even by Mer. 
Capel or the Tablet, be hustled out of court as a disaffected or 
“apostate” member of his Church. On the contrary, he has been 
known for years as one of the most munificent benefactors of the 
religion in whose service his pen has also been constantly em- 
ployed, having himself founded an abbey on his estates and built 
several Roman Catholic churches. Nevertheless he “ has no hesi- 
tation” in expressing his satisfaction at the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet, and insisting on the necessity of proving 
that the conditions on which Catholic Emancipation was granted 
have not been weakened or annulled. And he not only joins 
emphatically in Sir George Bowyer’s protest against Mor. 
Capel’s assertion of the supremacy of fie ecclesiastical over 
the civil power, but pronounces a severe censure on “the 
fatal exaggerations of men who on all occasions are ready 
to rush to the front ranks of the Catholic body, as if they 
and they alone were the accredited champions of the Catholic 
cause.” This reminds us of the “Lay Catholic’s” challenge to 
the “Catholic Union” to produce its warrant for pompously 
announcing what “the Catholics of Great Britain” believe and 
think, which is indeed rather too much like the famous proclama- 
tion of the three tailors of Tooley Street. Mr. De Lisle particularly 
instances and reprobates a statement of Mgr. Patterson’s in the 
Contemporary Review, “thatthe authority of the Popes is absolute 
and unlimited over all persons, whether sovereigns or subjects.” 
Such pretensions, he thinks, “ will evidently be endured no longer,” 
but nevertheless he declares his hearty acceptance of the Decrees of 
the Vatican Council, and thereby does certainly lay himself open 
to an obvious retort. We do not here refer exclusively or chiefly 
to Mr. Archer Shee’s very pertinent comment, that the Vatican 
Decrees are not even in form the decrees of a Council at all, but 
simply a declaration of the Pope himself, issued “with the 
— of the Council,” whereas the Decrees of Trent, as of all 
the ancient Gicumenical Synods, run in the name of the Council 
itself, not of the Pope. This is perfectly true, and Dr. Johnson's 
verbose reply, far from meeting the real point of the objec- 
tion, distinctly confirms it; indeed Cardinal Antonelli, when 
officially announcing the publication of the infallibilist dogma, styled 
it, not a conciliar decree, but “an A postolic (¢.e. Papal) Constitution.” 
But it is still more to our to observe that Mgr. Patterson’s 
assertion, which Mr. De Lisle so strongly condemns, is an almost 
verbal reproduction, in a somewhat modified form, of the claim 
asserted in the famous Bull Unam Sanctam, which all Ultramon- 
tanes justly regard as infallible. Boniface VIII. there “ defines 
and pronounces ” that “it is absolutely necessary for salvation for 
every human creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” And 
the context, as well as the circumstances under which the Bull was 
issued, during the Pope’s quarrel with Philip the Fair, abundantly 
proves that temporal subjection was inclusively, or rather primarily, 
intended and understood. Philip accordingly lost no time in 
replying, in language more forcible than courtly, “ Let thy supreme 
folly know that in temporals we are subject to no man” (Sciat 
maxima tua fatuitas tn temporalibus nos alicui non subesse). We 
do not clearly see how Mr. De Lisle can reconcile his hearty accept- 
ance of the Vatican Decrees with his rejection of this ex cathedrd 
Papal definition, or how he can look for an authoritative explana- 
tion, which shall be satisfactory to himself and to the outside 
public, from “ our Apostolic Bishops,” who notoriously act under 
the control of Archbishop ing. 

Lord Acton’s letter in the Times of Tuesday last has a 
twofold importance, though it need not detain us long. In the 
first place, when he declares that the communion of his Church is 
“ dearer to him than life,” and that it “stands on the sure ground 
of an institution and a guidance that are divine,” he sufficiently 
disposes of the coarse and vulgar vituperation of those who denounce 
him as the member of “an apostate triumvirate.” In the next 
nge addressed to him by Mer. 

pel and other assailants by producing the evidence for his 
“ atrocious charges ” with a fulness and precision for which perhaps 
they were hardly es. In one minor point indeed, which has 
no direct bearing on his argument, we notice what looks like a slip 
of the pen. Surely James I.’s Queen, Anne of Denmark, was not 


a Catholic. And it would perhaps have been as well to add to his 
statement about Huss, that, as Palacky himself points out in his 
History of Bohemia, the safe-conduct for his journey was not intended 
to guarantee him against the sentence of the Council. It is hardly 
necessary, after Lord Acton has thus completely “ verified his 
charges,” to discuss Lord Arundell of Wardour’s strange assertion 
“that during the last two centuries no Pope has trenched upon the 

litical ground,” which was implicitly refuted by our extracts 

t week from the Dublin Review. Nor is the distinction 
of much consequence, even if it could be established, 
for the Syllabus declares that no Pope has ever exceeded his 
legitimate rights, and Lord Arundell will hardly deny that 
many of the medizval Popes have trenched very considerably upon 
the political ground. Weare glad, however, to observe that he dis- 
agrees with Canon Oakley and the Syllabus in affirming the 
abstract principle, as well as the present expediency, of liberty of 
conscience; while he also repudiates Mgr. Capel’s views, who 
is, by the way, summarily put aside by another of his co-religionists, 
Mr. O'Donnell, as neither a canonist nor a theologian. We may 
add that Bishop Ullathorne’s angry and intemperate Pastoral con- 
tributes no fresh matter to the controversy, beyond the vigorous 
assertion of his extreme displeasure both with Mr. Gladstone and 
with those members of his own communion who do not, as one 
of them has happily phrased it, “ share his quarrel with the facts 
of history and the laws of thought.” 

Meanwhile the practical application of divided allegiance has 
been illustrated during the fast few days in an unexpected 
manner, and in a sphere to which Mgr. Capel went out of 
his way to call attention in his not very felicitous letter to the 
Times. The obligations of the Fourth Commandment, he re- 
minded us, must be limited by the duty to obey God rather than 
a parent, and a correspondence published in the same paper last 
Tuesday affords rather startling evidence of the sense in which 
Archbishop Manning understands that limitation. The affair is 
altogether so very significant in more ways than one, and has so 
obvious a connexion with the subject under review, that we 
may be excused for — on record its main incidents here. 
It appears that Mr. Browne, an undergraduate at New College 
who had taken honours in Moderations, and was reading for a 
class in the final schools, has lately become a Roman Catholic. 
His father very naturally wished him to remain at Oxford, which 
he could do without any interference with his religion, till he had 
completed his University course, but on writing to him to that 
effect, received the following reply :— 

Since I saw youl have been to London to see the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and to learn from him the mind of the Church as relating to my 
future course. When I had laid the whole matter before him, I assure you 
I was much surprised to hear that the Holy See has expressly condemned 
the English Universities as dangerous to faith and morals. ‘This being the 
case, the Archbishop could only give me one reply to my question—an un- 
conditional negative ; and, as [ have submitted my judgment to that of the 
Church, the only course for me is acquiescence in his decision. 
Whereupon Mr. Browne senior wrote a courteous letter to the 
Archbishop to inquire if his son had rightly understood him, and 
expressing his surprise that such an objection should be raised by 
“a Church professing to encourage learning.” To this inquiry the 
Archbishop’s secretary replied :— 

I am desired by the Archbishop to acknowledge your letter of the 26th 
inst., and to forward to you a copy of the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops, 
where you will find, on p. 10, the directions of the Holy See on the subject 
of the English Universities. 

The passage quoted in the Pastoral, to which we called atten- 
tion at the time *, contains no “directions of the Holy See,” but 
simply a “declaration” adverse to the English Universities, first 
issued in the year of Dr. Manning’s elevation to the see 
of Westminster, and a few days before the death of Cardinal 
Wiseman, who—though not himself, like his successor, an 
Oxford man—had never supported this arbitrary policy of ob- 
scurantism. It was notorious at the time that the declaration had 
been obtained by the strenuous efforts of Dr. Manning, in opposi- 
tion to the known opinions of many of the Roman Catholic Bisho 

and clergy, and the avowed desire of a large body of the laity, at 
had formally deprecated it, and had come forward to offer their 
moral and material support to Dr. Newman's scheme of opening a 
Hall at Oxford. Mr. Paley, himself a zealous convert, lost no time 
in denouncing the grievous “ mistake” of the declaration published 
in last year’s Pastoral, and testifying, on the strength of forty years 
residence at Cambridge, that “not only is the utmost respect and 
consideration shown by all for the convictions of Catholics, but 
the morality of students is now more carefully watched and pro- 
tected than perhaps it can be anywhere away from home.” When 
the first rumours were heard of the Bishops forbidding students to 
resort to Oxford and Cambridge, a well-known Abbot, now re- 
moved from the scene, observed, ‘“‘Then they won’t be obeyed.” 
And in fact, ever since the abolition of tests, there have always 
been, as there are now, several Roman Catholic undergraduates at 
Oxford, and a good many cases have also occurred like Mr. Browne’s 
of conversions taking place during the University career without 
any interruption of the curriculum. It has been reserved for Dr. 
Manning not only to force the hand of Rome against the known 
opinions and wishes of a large (probably much the largest) part of 
his co-religionists, but to press a declaration into a command, which 
Rome has had the characteristic discretion to withhold; and he 
has done this in the obviously exceptional case of a convert already 
more than half way through his Oxford course, whose career and 
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rity for life may be blighted by this high-handed act of 
with ntal aut iy. the “ faith ” 
of a neophyte, in all the fresh fervour of conversion, would be 
endangered by a year’s longer residence at Oxford will hardly 
be seriously maintained; and Dr. Manning at least knows quite 
enough of the ways of Oxford and the ways of the world to 
be well aware that “morals” are to the full as safe in an 
Oxford College as in London. But no means are to be spared to 
beat up recruits for Mgr. Capel’s rising little academy at Kensington, 
which can hardly be expected to compete successfully by its own 
unaided merits, however distinguished, with the older English 
Universities. It remains to be seen whether Roman Catholic 
nts will be as submissive as Mr. Browne junior in accepting 

the Archbishop’s “ unconditional negative.” 

It is at events amusing, after reading the correspond- 
ence columns of the Times for the last three weeks, to turn 
to a Reply to Mr. Gladstone just published by a Monk of St. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate. The Monk, who writes with the shallow 
self-sufficiency, and in the slangy dialect, of a sharp and bumptious 
schoolboy, does succeed in detecting a few mistakes of detail in Mr. 
Gladstone's a_i. of the Syllabus, especially as to the sacra- 
ment of iage. But what is to be thought of the historical know- 
ledge of a writer who asserts that the Acts of the Council of 
Constance prove nothing as to the right of an Gicumenical Council 
tosit in judgment on a Pope, which right it formally defined and 
oumeal y exercised by deposing John XXIII. ; or of his acquaint- 
ance with modern theology, when he “simply denies ” that there is 
any difference of opinion among “ present Catholic divines” as to 
the meaning of the term ex cathedrad? Still more astonishing, how- 
ever, in the face of recent revelations, is his bouncing asseveration 
that no single Catholic dreams of not accepting the Vatican 
Decrees “ as oracles of the Holy Ghost.” We are almost tempted to 
reply, in his own words, “ Now, in the name of everything absurd, 
what does all this mean?” Nor are we much enlightened by two 
explanatory letters which appeared in the Times yesterday. Mgr. 
Capel, who is evidently alarmed at the storm he has raised about 
his head, writes to say that “ the personal infallibility of the Pope” 
was no phrase of his, but was cited in inverted commas from Lord 
Camoyss letter. Of course it was, but it was cited for the purpose 
of saying that, “if Lord Camoys seriously and obstinately ales 
to accept ‘ the doctrine of the personal infallibility of the Pope,’ 
then does he make shipwreck of the faith, and ipso facto 
separate himself from communion with the Church and See of 
St. Peter.” If this does not mean that “the doctrine of the per- 
sonal infallibility” is an essential condition of orthodoxy and 
Church membership, we must confess our inability to attach any 
meaning at all to the words. Dr. Johnson is not much happier in 
his attempt to answer Mr. Shee; to his other critic he does not 
even profess to offer a reply. The fundamental difference between 
the form of the “ Papal Constitutions” of the Vatican Council 
and the conciliar decrees of Trent remains just where it was, 
before, and the change was deliberately made against the protest of 
many of the Bishops. As to his four conditions of an Ecumenical 
Council, the first and last depend solely for their validity on the 
Vatican Decrees, and cannot 2 wala: Mem ed in evidence of the 
validity of those decrees, and not one of the four will bear the test 
of history. Every fresh attempt to bolster up those unfortunate 
— seems only to reveal more clearly the hopelessness of the 


PLAIN COOKS’ MISTRESSES. 
VW BEN a young professional man marries, he often fondly 
famil 


imagines he is acting wisely in choosing his wife from a 

poorer than his own. He fancies that a young lady brought 

up with few luxuries will be simple in her ideas. He calculates 
that, having never had money to spend, she will be moderate in her 
expenditure ; that, being a poor man’s daughter, she is the better 
fitted for the part of a poor man’s wife; and that, having lived in 
a household supported on, say, 400/. a year, she will be easily able 
to make ends meet where there is 500/. He could hardly make a 
greater mistake. There are brilliant exceptions, no doubt. But 
the girl who has never had money to spend, and who has never 
seen money spent, has no idea of how to spend it when she has it. 
She thinks 500/. a year a fortune. Her notions of what may be 
done with it are perfectly unlimited. Broughams, little dinners, 
an occasional box at Covent Garden, Mudie’s, a maid, lots of 
new dresses, gloves that need never be cleaned or mended, all these 
and other visions float through her mind. She is of course very 
soon awakened to realities, and is at first amazed at the rapidity 
with which her a allowance melts away. The region 
of extras is never reached, and it is well if she does not soon get 
into debt with her weekly bills, or forestall her income to pay 
for something she has ordered without having counted the cost. 
A man with a small income consults his future comfort to much 
better purpose by choosing a wife where there is money, even if 
he is not to have any share of it with’her. If she has seen her father 
ive hundreds of pounds for a picture or a horse, she at least knows 
ow much such things cost; and if,as in most families of the 
kind, the young ladies have a regular allowance, she is able to 
tell how much will be required for dress, and how impossible it 
will be to have any of the things which an inexperienced wife will 
wish for and perhaps expect. She has also the advantage of 
knowing how little married happiness really depends upon such 
things, and how small is the gratification to be obtained from 


possessing them. And she probably knows that extravagance is 
just as fatal to 50,000/.a year as to 5o0o0l., and that to keep 
out of debt requires management, whatever the amount of 
the annual income. Accustomed to many servants, she knows 
what care will be needed to get the work of even a small house 
done by two ; and so she helps them as much as possible, will take 
a share in the dusting, especially of ornaments, will not hesitate 
to go to the hall door when they are busy. On Sunday afternoons 
she will receive the milk in the orthodox manner through the 
area rails, rather than keep the cook from performing her devo- 
tions or taking a walk with her sweetheart. Even if she is not a 
good housekeeper, her servants have some consideration for her in 
return, and perhaps even occasionally endeavour to be saving and 
careful in their own departments. But such mistresses are rare, 
and the man who has one of them for his wife is fortunate. Too 
often the young and inexperienced woman begins married life with 
the idea that having servants and a house of her own means sim- 
ply doing just what she likes. She probably commences with a pro- 
tracted fit of three-volume novels, the first fruits of her 
emancipation from her mother and schoolmistress. She reads them 
reclining on her sofa, and often hurts her health by alternately 
spending all the day in a close atmosphere and taking long walks 
on damp afternoons to look in at shop windows—another pleasure 
hitherto forbidden, She is addicted to wearing tight stays and high- 
heeled boots, and eats chocolate between her meals. She rises so 
late that breakfast is always a scramble; and as she has not re- 
membered to order it the night before, her husband is often obliged 
to be off before the eggs or the ham have been procured. If he is 
at all demonstrative, the chances are that he goes to his day’s 
work leaving the wife of his bosom in tears; and there are men 
so weak that a scene in the morning, and a bad breakfast, will 
unhinge them for the day. But such feelings become blunted 
before long, and the husband who does not die of having to work 
almost fasting survives to make his wife wonder how she could 
have married him. 

After breakfast and the departure of her husband, she de- 
scends to the kitchen. Her temper is already ruffled. Ter 
dress, owing to the hurry of her toilet, is unbecoming, 
often untidy; and, disordered herself, she proceeds to order 
dinner. Her own condition is admirably reflected in that 
of the kitchen and the cook. Having made no plan beforehand, 
and having no idea of how best to use the things already in the 
house, she leaves it to the cook to suggest what will give her the 
least trouble, and is not sorry when her own part of the business 
is over. The air of the kitchen is not so sweet as to make it 
pleasant to stay there long; and she departs with relief when the 
invariable mutton and rice pudding has been proposed by the cook 
and adopted by the mistress. No thought of going out to see 
what may be had in the market, no idea of choosing vegetables or 
meat, ever crosses her mind. Sheis quite content that the green- 
grocer and the butcher should serve her at their own will, and 
allows her cook, who by this time should be busy with the 
servants’ dinner, to go out for what is required, while she herself 
retires to her room. Her education has only taught her the 
necessity of following the fashion, and she probubly puts off 
her novel-reading while she occupies her time with trying 
to imitate in cheap materials a dress she has seen on some 
one else, though its beauty may have consisted in the cun- 
ning cutting out of an experienced hand, or in the appropriate 
adjustment of costly lace. Meanwhile her servants get through 
their work as they please, their slovenly hands learning no neat- 
ness from her example, and their experience teaching them 
only how to do as little as possible for their wages. Her view of 
housekeeping consists chiefly in locking everything up, and in giy- 
ing out without any accurate knowledge of how much or how 
little is really required. The cook is trusted with money 
to pay the tradesmen, and if she pockets the money and 
leaves the bills to be paid when she has gone to another 
place, no one is more surprised than her mistress. Such 
things happen even in well-regulated households, and they 
are common occurrences where the mistress knows nothing 
of the value of ready money, the blame seldom falling 
where it should. Servants are taught dishonesty by neglect, and 
are often as much demoralized by too little trust as by too much, 
Unthrift and waste are the precursors of peculation, and the mis- 
tress who locks everything up, and then leaves her keys lying 
about, can hardly be brought to see that it would be much better 
to leave all her cupboards open and depend for security on her 
knowledge of what is in con. Such housekeepers never have 
a hammer where it may be found to knock in a nail; they never 
put by a piece of string ; they never keep a little store of wrapping- 
paper for parcels. There are no neat covers provided for the 
urniture at night, nor clean dusters and brushes for private use. 
The handles come off the doors and remain loose for weeks, and 
the door-keys are always lost, or are fitted into the wrong locks. 
The cat has easy ingress to the meat-safe through a hole in the 
canvas; the mice and the bluebottles revel in the larder. ‘There 
is only one corkscrew for the use of the family above stairs and 
down, and it is always missing when it is wanted on either story. 
There is running to and fro if a friend drops in for luncheon, and the 
visitor is always kept nae a quarter of an hour before the lady 
of the house comes down. he kettle is never boiling for after- 
noon tea, and the bread and butter is always cut with a knife re- 
dolent of onion. The clock on the mantelpiece has always run 
down, or strikes half-past eleven when the hands point at four. 
Bradshaw is never to be found, and if found it would be useless, 
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as no one can interpret its mysteries. The smell of cooking per- 
vades the house to its topmost chambers, and appetite is fore- 
stalled by the odour of roast mutton or fried herrings. The holes 
in the table-cloth or the chair-covers are never darned. The dish- 
covers are always broken. The mustard is dry in the mustard-pot, 
and the coffee is full of grounds. The housemaid’s duster lies on 
the drawing-room hearth-rug, and the ornamental handles of the 
fire-irons are always loose. There is never any water in the bedroom 
ewers, and a guest who asks to wash his hands has to put up with 
a damp towel. The tap of the beer-barrel never fits, and hot water 
is served up in a milky jug. The bells will not ring, and 
orders are given at table ina stage whisper, and are often reiterated 
before they receive any attention. The husband who brings an 
unexpected friend to dine has to supplement his indiscreet ~— 
tality with apologies, and afterwards to pay the penalty of his 
rashness by receiving a private lecture. The buttons are always 
off his shirts, and the handkerchiefs in his drawer bear other 
people’s names. He has to make a favour of getting his boots in 
the morning, and should he be so unwary as to descend to the 
lower regions to fetch them for himself, the chances are that he finds 
the cook superintending the toast with one hand, while the other 
is plunged into the recesses of a Wellington. The splashes of mud 
remain on his coat and trousers till he invests a penny in the good 
offices of a shoeblack at some windy corner; his hat is brushed 
the wrong way, and bears on its front the marks of a greasy finger. 
He is summoned by the police because his chimneys take fire, or 
because the lid of the coal-hole is left unfastened. The servants of 
such a household are not remarkable for civility, and can never by 
their conciliatory manners mitigate the sternness of the policeman. 
They take their tone from those whom they serve, and no unneces- 

efforts of politeness adorn the social usages of the street door. 
The mistress of such a household is necessarily the most useless 
person in it. She can do nothing herself, and is quite unable to 
see anything properly done by her servants. She cannot put up a 
blind, or fit a chintz cover to a chair. Her orders are contradic- 
tory, and her complaints loud and many. She blames her domes- 
tics for her own neglect, and, while she grumbles at their ineffi- 
ciency, she cannot herself show them how to do anything. Her 
dress is always stained with the droppings of her teacup, and she 
has no intermediate state between untidiness and finery. She puts 
on her best clothes for a morning walk, and keeps nothing for her 
visiting days. Her piano always wants tuning, and she never re- 
members the date of the tax-collector’s visits. She forgets her 
gloves or her card-case till she has arrived at the hall door, 
and when they are brought the gloves always want buttons, 
and there are no cards in the case. She never learns the rate 
of postage, and writes her foreign letters after the mail has 
gone out. A drive in a cab involves a fight about the fare, and 
she brushes the muddy wheel with her dress in getting out. 
She expects her servants to do everything without instructions, 
and usually speaks of them as “ wretches.” While she exacts 
obsequious respect from them, she talks before them of their 
shortcomings. She gives them needless trouble by her laziness or 
carelessness, and, while she does nothing for their comfort, expects 
them to study hers constantly. She will thoughtlessly ring 
them up to the top of the house to put on the coals which 
are in the scuttle beside her chair, and will heedlessly send them 
three or four errands when a little forethought on her part would 
have made one enough. She never interests herself in their 
welfare, hardly knows their names, never spares them when they 
are ill, or thinks of how she may save them trouble. She provides 
no wholesome literature for their leisure reading, and does not 
inquire after the proper investment of their little savings. 
Their wages are always in arrear, and she habitually tempts their 
honesty by leaving her purse or her letters lying about, and yet 
frequently suspects them without cause. She charges them with 
theft and untruthfulness on the smallest grounds, and constantly 
fancies they are looking at her through the keyhole or listening 
behind the door. She is indignant when they give her notice, and 
refuses them a character when she finds that they cannot 
compel her to give them one. She knows nothing of them after 
they leave her, and never concerns herself to get them places. 
She expects them both to be up before her in the morning and also 
to sit up late for her at night. If she is ill they must attend her 
like nurses, rise to her call at all hours of the night, and work 
for her in every respect as if they loved her, 


TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN RADICALISM. 


‘ great political revulsion which has taken place in the 
United States, like that equally sudden and complete reverse 
of party fortunes effected in this country by the general elec- 
tion of last February, was preceded by ominous symptoms 
which the party in power persistently disregarded. Extreme 
partisans have ascribed one defeat after another to local or 
trivial causes, and have even tried to explain away the total 
result by reference to influences merely selfish, or to prejudices 
wholly ungrounded, just as the reaction in England has been 
imputed by the less rational and respectable of the defeated 

y to “Beer and Bible ”—the sinister objects of the publican 
and the unfounded alarms of the advocates of religious education. 
The truth is that in each instance public opinion has tardily but 
decidedly condemned the policy and repudiated the aims of the 
party lately supreme, and that upon general and very grave con- 


siderations. The American reaction at any rate will be sufficiently 
intelligible to any habitual student of United States politics who 
has had an opportunity of supplementing the ordinary sources of 
information GS personal observation of the results of past mis- 
government. 

The condition cf the conquered States of the South, after nearly 
ten years of peace and subjection, could not but be a subject of grave 
anxiety to every intelligent and patriotic American, and of bitter 
reproach against the Radicals. The latter had had everything 
their own way. They had possessed such overwhelming majorities 
in both Houses of Congress that even under the Administration of 
Andrew Johnson they had been able to carry all their measures 
over the President’s veto, and to impose upon the South just such 
Governments and such rulers as they pleased. Since March 1869 
they had controlled the Executive as well as the Legislative power, 
and, with very little regard even to the plainest and most clearly 
—— constitutional restrictions, had governed the ex-Con- 
federate States at their own discretion. If, then, they had failed, 
their failure was in itself a sufficient evidence either of culpability 
or incapacity. And their failure was signal and notorious. The 
Louisianian revolution brought it home to the understandings of 
the Northern people with peculiar force. Mr. Kellogg’s Govern- 
ment claimed to have been duly elected by the negro majority in 
that State; but as a matter of fact poeta: fe knew that it had 
been installed in power by Radical intrigue through the instru- 
mentality of Federal bayonets, for no other reason than that it was 
Radical, and would put the offices and resources of the State at 
the service of Radical jobbers, and its votes at the service of the 
Washington Government. The undisguised dishonesty and injustice 
of this Administration, and its schemes for maintaining itself indefi- 
nitely through the disfranchisement of the respectable citizens and 
the falsification of the ballot, its relations with leading Radicals 
at Washington, its corruption and shamelessness, were familiar to 
politicians; but its sudden collapse before the insurrection of last 
summer proved them to all the world, and exposed moreover the 
fact that it had no support whatever among its own constituents. 
Every respectable journal, every sober citizen in the North, was 
utterly ashamed of the treatment of Louisiana, and of the conduct 
of the Federal Government towards it. The scandal thus created 
drew serious attention to the other grievances of the South, and 
it was impossible that Radicalism should survive such attention 
when once fairly roused. 

The first palpable fact was that, in order to secure the control 
of the Southern votes for their party, and of the State Treasuries 
for their hangers-on, the Radicals had placed the conquered States 
absolutely in the hands not merely of Fitter partisans, ignorant of 
the condition and difficulties of the country, and hostile to its 
people, but of the very scum of the camp and the caucus, of sutlers 
and of lowelectioneering agents, and had sustained these men in a sys- 
tematic dishonesty which has probably no parallel in European annals, 
Millions had been borrowed, at a time when it was obvious that 


-only the strictest economy could enable the States ever to pay 


their way and restore their credit; borrowed on disadvantageous 
terms from Radical money-lenders and jobbers, and embezzled by 
Radical Governors, Legislators, Secretaries, and Treasurers ; and not 
a fourth of the sum had ever been laid out, even in form, for the 
benefit of the borrowing State. To pay the interest, and enable 
the Government to borrow more, enormous direct taxes were 
levied on property that was almost wholly unproductive. For the 
South, after the war, had nothing left but her lands; and her 
agricultural labour (the negro population) was demoralized and 
disorganized. Large quantities of valuable land have been sold 
for taxes alone. Virginia is the most fortunate of the late Con- 
federate States; she has a large majority of whites, and she has 
recovered her self-government, and is ruled by honest and high- 
minded men. Yet Virginia pays in direct taxes at least one-third 
of her entire income, and even so cannot meet the interest on her 
debt. South Carolina is simply ruined ; her whole realizable 
wealth would a suffice to meet the obligations fraudulently 
imposed on her. Texas and Georgia are more fortunate, and the 
States west of the Mississippi may probably recover themselves in 
due time. But at this moment the South is almost as poor as on 
the day after General Lee’s surrender, scarcely less disordered, and 
very much more disaffected. And this is entirely the result of 
Radical government, administered on two leading principles—to 
depress and punish the Southern people for their rebellion, and to 
manipulate the negro vote in the interest of the Radical party. 
The former me has been pursued so effectually that the white 
people in the Cotton States, finding that no justice or protection 
was to be had from the law, have Thess driven into protecting and 
redressing themselves; whence Ku-Klux combinations, outrages, 
and spasmodic anarchy. What the Southerners are when left to 
themselves may be seen in Virginia, which is as secure and 
orderly as Lancashire, and where the negro is as safe as an English 
mechanic from oppression or ill-usage. In order to keep the n 

in hand, and control his vote, the Radicals have had systematically 
to prejudice him against his white neighbour; to persuade him, 
first, that his old masters wished to re-enslave him; when this 
fiction ceased to seem credible, then to promise him one im- 
possibility after another—a division of the lands, social equality, 
and so forth—and to keep alive the ey of races by 
fanning to the uttermost the passions of an excitable and 
intensely ignorant Doge ee The consequences are bad enough ; 
they might well have been worse. The negro is not addic 


to deliberate bloodshed or ferocious revenge. But he is an 
habitual thief; and it is the universal complaint of Southerners 
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that no one living among blacks “can keep anything smaller 
than a cow”—an inconvenience which they endure with 
per nero! pea and good humour. He is inveterately indolent 
and unsteady ; and has a special dislike to agricult life and 
labour. Southern a have several critical seasons in the year, 
when the entire crop depends upon one or two weeks’ work done 
at the right moment with energy and perseverance. Now no con- 
tracts will prevent the negroes, if they take it into their heads, 
from deserting their employer i at such a season, Even the 
plan of working “on shares” fails; for the negro, having to live 
and having nothing to live on, has generally drawn by way of ad- 
vance the full value of his labour from day to day, and loses little 
by mag a | at any moment. Radical legislation of course does 
nothing to check this vice, and Radical agitation does much to 
encourage it. Worst of all, Radical harangues on equality and 
denunciations of white exclusiveness have taught the negro to 
look upon the women of the white race as upon those of his own 
colour; and the consequence is that, in the districts and States 
where the negroes preponderate, ladies cannot with safety venture 
far from their homes or their protectors, Hence arises the only 
savage feeling of which we have ever seen any symptom on the 
part of the whites; hence, now and then, come fearful acts of 
terror-striking retribution. The last and most culpable incite- 
ment held out by Radical agitation to negro ignorance was 
the Civil Rights Bill, which was intended to force, not merely 
civil equality, but social intermixture, on the Southern whites— 
to compel the admission of negroes and negresses to all railway 
cars, to hotels, to ladies’ rooms on board steamboats, and of 
negro children to white schools, Such a measure would simply 
have reduced the entire society of the South to a state of Frente <4 
and have produced civil war in every town and village, collisions 
in every street car and railway train; and if there were no other 
consideration involved, the defeat of this insane and reckless pro- 
ject would alone be a sufficient reason for rejoicing over the fate 
Conservative victory. 

The uncompensated emancipation of the slaves was of course a 
grievous injury to the Southern people. It was the confiscation 
of a particular kind of property; the spoliation of certain families 
selected by hazard, and without the least regard to their parti- 
cipation ‘in Secession and civil war. Necessity, however, might 
have excused this ; and, had confiscation ended here, it would have 
‘been forgiven, as the wholesale devastation and systematic robbery 
committed during and after the war by Federal officers and sol- 
Wers have been forgiven. But the compulsory repudiation of all 
State and municipal debts incurred, for whatever purpose, during 
the war, was a gratuitous iniquity. Those who lent to the Confede- 
rate Government of course staked their money on the event of the 
war. Those who lent to the State of Virginia or the town of 
Lynchburg were chiefly the trustees of family settlements, with 
whom the local funds were alwaysa favourite investment; and when 
Congress forced the States to repudiate these debts as a condition 
of restoration to self-government, it did in fact compel them to 
rob tens of thousands of widows and orphans. The Southerners 
say that they will never forget the cruelty which made them agents 
in their own dishonour, or the hundred other acts of tyranny 
wrong, and insult which make up the record of the Radical 
party. They felt far less bitterly towards the Union in May 
1865 than in October 1874. 

But not even the alienation, impoverishment, spoliation, and 
ruin of the finest section of the Union has so much disgusted and 
irritated the Northern people, and contributed to the defeat of the 
Radicals, as the wholesale dishonesty which under their rule has 

rvaded every department and every rank of official and political 

ife, from Cabinet Ministers to excisemen, from Senators of the 
United States to negro Assemblymen in Florida or Mississippi. 
Englishmen visiting America a few weeks ago heard only one 
opinion and one sentiment on this subject. It was admitted by all 
but the most extravagant partisans that the whole Federal service 
was utterly rotten; that everybody peculated, embezzled, and took 
bribes; that if a few of the highest officials kept their hands clear 
of actual participation in the frauds of their subordinates, they 
permitted and screened them, and used their own opportunities 
to realize fortunes by gambling in stocks on the strength of 
Official secrets. The entourage of General Grant was popularly 
— of by the significant name of “the Washington Ring.” 
t was assumed that Cong and Senators were now gene- 
rally corrupt; and it was distinctly affirmed that bribery, 1 « 
not unknown in State Legislatures, was never even imputed to the 
representatives of the nation before 1861. The example set by 
the officials and legislators of the central Government had infected 
commerce and society. Railway officers were charged with using 
their powers to extort profit for themselves from those who de- 
ed on markets which could only be reached by a single line. 

e have heard of men who had o mines or works in the 
West in reliance on a scale of freights arranged with the railway 
officials ; who, when their yay Bay sunk and their goods were 
ready for transit, received visits from those officials, and were asked 
to give them an interest in the enterprise ; and who, on refusing 
were at once checked in their business by extravagant freights, and 
compelled to close their works. Many of the accusations so freely 
made may have been more or less exaggerated, but nevertheless 
the conviction was universal that es p= of every sort per- 
vaded Congress and the Government, and had thence penetrated 
throughout the commercial classes and the framework of society ; 
and the only plea commonly put forward perconéra was that, if 
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the Radicals were turned out, they would be succeeded hye 
swarm not more scrupulous, and more ravenously hungry. The 
disgust inspired by the prevalent dishonesty was, we believe, a 
main reason of the overwhelming defeat of the Government. 

No doubt local causes and minor questions had here and there 
much to do with particular elections ; but they probably told as 
much on one side as on the other. The lines which divide Free~ 
traders from Protectionists, inflationists from bullionists, and so 
forth, run at various angles across the one t demarcation that 
severs Conservatives from Radicals, and coincide rather with geo- 
graphical than with party boundaries. Two considerations of a 
special character esc did contribute to the defeat of the Radicals. 

he first was that strong feeling of hostility to the great Railroad 
Companies which from various causes has sprung up in the West. 
The Government was supposed—we know not why—to sym- 
pathize with the railroads, and suffered accordingly. The “ third 
term” was another disadvantage. The Radicals could not 
effectually repudiate it, lest they should need General Grant’s help ; 
and he, for reasons of his own, would not assist them by haaeme 
renouncing all aspirations to an honour declined on constitutional 
grounds by Washington himself. The objection toa third election 
of the same man to the Presidency is perhaps more deeply rooted 
in the public mind than any other constitutional doctrine ; and the 
suspicion that it —_ be disregarded by the Republicans—a sus- 
picion which the only person able to dispel it allowed to exist and 
to be confirmed by his silence up to the last moment—probably cost 
them thousands of votes. 

On the whole, the result of the late contest may be viewed with 
satisfaction by all who wish well to the United States. It is a 
merited and much-needed rebuke to political profligacy ; and it will 
sages put an end to the cruel and sordid tyranny which has 

or nearly ten years laboured to crush the spirit, paralyse 
the energies, aa drain the resources of six millions of thé 
American people. But it presents que aspect which is not so 
promising. It is not only a victory of the Constitutionalists 
over the Revolutionists, of law and right over force and usurpa~- 
tion; it is also a victory of the agricultural and taxpaying West 
and South over the commercial and money-lending communities of 
the East. There is a strong feeling in the West against the payment 
of the debt in gold; and it may be questioned whether the South 
will consider itself under any obligation to respect the credit of those 
who have dishonoured her own. It may be remembered that the 
Radical party itself has more than once shown a leaning towards 
the views of ("cneral Butler on this subject; and it may be feared 
that recent events have not improved the position of the foreign 
holders of United States stock. 


MR. CARLYLE ON BOSWELL, 


it the whole of literature there is scarcely a stronger contrast to 
be found than that which exists between the two celebrated 
reviews of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Lord Macaulay was, 
we think, carried by his love of paradox and his hatred of 
Tories as far wrong in one direction as Mr. Carlyle by his love of 
hero-worship and his utter indifference both to Whigs and Tories 
was carried in another direction. There are those who imagine that 
between two opposite characters that are given of the same man a 
kind of balance can be struck which shall not be far removed from 
the truth. Character, however, admits of such intinite variety 
that it may well happen that the truth lies not between any two 
opposing views, but in some altogether different direction. Though 
the mes I of both Boswell and Johnson as drawn by these great 
reviewers is very interesting, yet we doubt whether in their pages 
there is to be found, even by a man who is well skilled in weighing 
arguments and balancing opposing statements, an accurate estimate 
of the two men. It would go far beyond our ordinary limits to 
discuss the question asa whole. We shall content ourselves for 
the present with the consideration of one point in Mr. Car.yle’s 
view of Boswell’s character. 

Lord Macaulay, as our readers will remember, had represented 
Boswell as everything that was contemptible and mean. It was 
no hard matter to upset this outrageous view, and Mr. Carlyle has 
done it most thoroughly. Even he, we think, in some points, has 
not done full justice to Boswell’s character. In one respect, 
however, he has, we conceive, exaggerated his merits. It is 
to this we shall now invite attention. “Loyalty, I iscipleship,” 
he writes, “all that was ever meant by Hero-wors/zp, lives 

rennially in the human bosom, and waits, even in these dead 

ys, only for occasions to unfold it, and inspire all men with 
it, and again make the world alive! James Boswell we can regard 
as a practical witness, or real martyr, to this high everlasting 
truth.” Now the more hidden the hero is, the less recognized by 
the world, the greater is the merit of the disciple who dis- 
covers him and establishes his worship. Mr. Carlyle, we hold, 
exalts Boswell’s merits by lowering the position which Johnso:. held 
at the time when the two tirst became acquainted. “ At the date,” 
he writes, “when Johnson was a poor rusty-coated ‘scholar,’ 
dwelling in Temple Lane, and indeed throughout their whole in- 
tercourse afterwards, were there not chancellors and prime ministers 
enough; graceful gentlemen, the glass of fashion ; honour-giving 
noblemen ; dinner-giving rich men; renowned fire-eaters, swords- 
men, gownsmen ; quacks and realities ofall hues—any one of whom 
bulked much larger in the world’s eye than Johnson ever did? ™ 
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In another passage he says, “His mighty ‘constellation,’ or 
sun, round whom he, as satellite, observantly gyrated, was, for 
the mass of men, but a huge ill-snuffed tallow-light.” Again he 
writes :— Nay, it does not appear that vulgar vanity could ever 
have been much flattered by Bosweil’s relation to Johnson. 
Mr. Croker says, Johnson was, to the last, little regarded by 
the great world.” Any one who should read the review with- 
out knowing the Life would certainly infer that Boswell was 
the first to discover to the world a great man hidden away in 
obscurity and poverty. Now by the year 1763, when the disciple 
first met his master, Johnson was at the head of the literary 
world. He had published Irene, London, the Life of Savage, the 
Dictionary, the Vanity of Human Wishes, the Rambler, the Idler, 
and Rasselas, His edition of S re he had been a 
on for some years, and he completed it two years later, before 
Boswell’s return from the Continent. He was no longer the poor 
rusty-coated scholar, for the year before he had had granted to him 
his pension of 300/. ayear. It was granted, it will be remembered, 
in the most honourable way possible, “ solely as the reward of his 
literary merit, without any stipulation ener, or even tacit 
understanding, that he should write for the Administration.” 
Boswell’s own allowance from his father was but 240/. a year, so 
that of the two men Johnson, in the early part of their acquaint- 
ance at all events, had the larger income. e have not very full 
information as to the society in which Johnson mixed, and the 
regard in which he was held before the time when Boswell made 
his acquaintance. But we have gathered together a few facts, 
which we will briefly lay before our readers. .~ 

When Boswell was only a boy of twelve years old, a gentleman 
of a higher may soe an older family than he could boast of 
had come up to London to worship at the feet of the author of 
the Rambler. Bennet Langton, the son of the Lincolnshire 

uire whose “ancestor signed Magna Charta first, as Primate 

all England,” had, to use Mr. Carlyle’s words, “been nur- 
tured,” we should =, “in an atmosphere of Heraldry ” scarcely 
less than Boswell. “Mr. George Langton,” Bennet Langton’s son, 
as Mr. Best tells us in his Memorials, “showed me his pedigree, 
with the names and arms of the families with which his own had 
intermarried ; it was engrossed on a piece of parchment about ten 
inches broad and from twelve to fifteen feet long.” “It leaves off 
at the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” said he. “Humph! half our 
peerage would be proud of being able to go back even so far as 

izabeth.” Bennet Langton not only visited Johnson in London, 
but quite soe. be their acquaintance invited him down to his father’s 
Hall in Lincolnshire. Through him, too, Johnson became acquainted 
with Topham Beauclerk, the grandson of the Duke of St. Albans. 
With these two young Oxonians Johnson was living on terms of 
the test intimacy many years before he knew Boswell. 
Writing of the year 1752, Boswell says, “ The circle of his friends 
at this time was extensive and various, far beyond what had been 
generally —— while Hawkins, speaking of about the same 
time says, “ His acquaintance was sought by persons of the first 
eminence in literature.” Men of rank were reckoned among his 
friends, as the Earl of Cork and Orrery and Lord Southwell. Bubb 
Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe, wrote to him to say that 
“if Mr. Johnson was inclined to enlarge the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, he should be glad to be admitted into the number of his 
friends.” So early as the year 1748, in the print that is still pre- 
served of the company which that summer visited Tunbridge Wells, 
we find Johnson and his wife represented, in company with 
Speaker Onslow, Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham), and Mr., afterwards 
Lord, Lyttleton. As Mr. Croker remarks, “in that assemblage 
neither Johnson nor his wife exhibit an appearance of inferiority 
to the rest of the company.” The reference to the ee by the 
way, in the facsimile of the print are said to be in rede hee 
own writing. How comes it then that we find Dr. and not Mr. 
Johnson? Johnson received his degree from Dublin in 1765, and 
Richardson died in 1761. 

It was in the year 1755 that Lord Chesterfield by his attempts 
to flatter him provoked the celebrated letter. When he was ac-~ 
cused of having treated Johnson with rudeness by keeping him 
waiting in his ante-chamber, he said he “ would have turned off the 
best servant he ever had if he had known that he denied him to a 
man who would have been always more than welcome.” In the same 
year Johnson received from Oxford the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts, while the Academy at Florence presented him with a copy 
of their Vocabulario in return for a copy of his Dictionary pre- 
sented to it by “his friend the Earl of Cork and Orrery,” at the 
same time that the French Academy sent him their Dicttonnaire. 
A year or two later Smollett, writing on his behalf to Wilkes, describes 
him as that great Cham of literature. When his pension was granted 
Lord Bute behaved in the handsomest manner. In this same year 
Boswell says that in a trip which he took with Reynolds to 
Devonshire “he was entertained at the seats of several noblemen 
and gentlemen in the West of England.” At Plymouth “ the 
Commissioners of the Dockyard said hie the compliment of order- 
ing the yacht to convey him and his friend to Eddystone.” At 
Exeter, “‘ that very eminent divine, the Rev. Zachary Mudge, Pre- 

of Exeter, preached a sermon purposely that Johnson 
might him.” Boswell, when he comes to the time of his own 
introduction to his hero, says that “Sir David ple, now one 
of the judges of Scotland, by the title of Lord Hailes, had contri- 
buted much to increase my high opinion of Johnson, on account 
of his writings, long before I attained to a personal acquaintance 
with him.” Sir David writes to congratulate Boswell on making 


Johnson's acquaintance, and says, “I envy you the free and undis- 
guised converse with such a man.” He goes on to say, “May I 
beg you to present my best respects to him and to assure him of 
the veneration which I entertain for the author of the Rambler and 
of Rasselas?” 

On one of the early days of their acquaintance Boswell “ found 
tall Sir Thomas Robinson (the elder brother of the first Lord 
Rokeby) sitting with Johnson.” Boswell another day told John- 
son how “Sir James Macdonald, who united the highest reputa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford with the patriarchal spirit of a great 
Highland chieftain, had said that he had never seen Johnson, but 
he had a great respect for him, though at the same time it was 
mixed with some degree of terror.” Mr. Dempster, long M.P. for 
Fife, “was so much struck,” Boswell says writing of the same 
period, “ even with the imperfect account I gave him of Dr. John- 
son's conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, when I com- 
plained that drinking port and sitting up late with him affected 
my nerves for some time after, he said ‘ one had better be palsied 
at eighteen than not keep company with such a man.’” It was in 
the same year that the Countess de Boufllers, the acknowledged 
leader of French society, who was now on a round of visits in 
England, breakfasting with Walpole, dining with the Duke of 
Grafton, supping with Beauclerk, paid her visit to Johnson in 
Inner Temple Lane. All readers of Boswell will remember how 
Johnson, a moment or two after the lady had left his rooms, eager 
to show himself a man of gallantry, hurried down the staircase in 
violent agitation, and in the strangest of costumes seized her 
hand and conducted her to her coach. Some years before this 
Dr. Maxwell, the assistant preacher at the Temple, had described 
the levee of morning visitors that he held. ‘ He seemed to me,” 
he wrote, “to be considered as a kind of public oracle whom 
everybody thought they had a right to visit and consult. Though 
the most accessible and communicative man alive,” he goes on to 
add, “ yet when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he 
constantly spurned the invitation.” 


In 1764, the year after Boswell first met Johnson, the Club was 
founded. “ When the Society was not more than fifteen years 
old,” we quote from Mr. Forster's Life of Goldsmith, “the Bisho 
of St. Asaph wrote to Mr. William Jones, ‘I believe Mr. Fox wi 
allow me to say that the honour of being elected into the Turk’s 
Head Club is not inferior to that of being the representative of 
Westminster or Surrey. The electors are certainly more disin- 
terested ; and I should say they were much better judges of merit, 
if they had not rejected Lord Camden and chosen me.’” The 
Bishop of Chester was black-balled on the same night as the ex-- 
Lord Chancellor. In 1765 Johnson paid a visit to Cambridge. Mr. 
Turner, who twenty years later published an account of this visit, 
says, “ I admire his prudence and good sense in not appeariag that. 
day (Sunday) at St. Mary’s, to be the general gaze during the 
whole service. Such an appearance at such a time and place might 
have turned, as it were, a Christian church into an idol ree 
The writer, after saying that Johnson ‘seemed studious to pre- 
serve a strict incognito,” goes on to add, “ Had he visited Cam- 
bridge at the Commencement, or on some public occesion, he would 
doubtless have met with the honours due to the bright luminary 
of a sister University; and yet even these honours, however 
genuine and desirable, the modesty of conscious excellence seems: 
rather to have prompted him to avoid.” In the same year 
“Trinity College, Dublin, surprised Johnson with a spontaneous 
compliment of the highest academical honours by creating him 
Doctor of Law.” In 1767, by which year Boswell had still seen 
very little of Johnson, occurred the interview with the King in 
the library at the Queen’s house. “His Majesty having been 
informed of his occasional visits, was pleased to signify a desire 
that he should be told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. 
Accordingly the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as he was 
fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he 
seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment 
where the King was, and in obedience to his Majesty's commands, 
mentioned that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to him.” In the course of 
the conversation that followed the King, it will be remembered, 
asked him if he was then writing anything. “ Johnson said 
he thought he had already done his partas a writer. ‘I should have 
thought so too (said the King) if you had not written so well.’ 
Johnson observed to me upon this (writes Boswell) that ‘No man 
could have paid a handsomer compliment, and it was fit for a 
King to pay. It was decisive.’” 

We have shown, we think, that at the time when Boswell be- 
came intimate with Johnson the position his hero held in the world 
was very far from being inconsiderable. It would not be difficult 
to go on and upset Mr. Croker’s statement, which Mr. Carlyle 
seems to adopt, that Johnson was to the last little rezarded by the 
great world. In his tour to the Hebrides he was welcomed by the 

t people wherever there were great people to welcome him. 
Setting aside the Scotch judges, many of whom were men of good 
family and received him hospitably, and the Scottish lairds, whom 
Mr. Carlyle describes as the hungriest and vainest of all bipeds yet 
known, but who were as warm in their welcome as the judges, he 
was hospitably received by the Earl of Errol, the Duke of Argyle, 
the Earl of Loudoun, and the Countess of Fglintoun. “The Earl 
of Errol put Dr. Johnson in mind of their having dined together 
in London.” At Inverary “the Duke placed Dr. Johnson next to 


| himatdinner. The Duchess was very attentive to him. He talked 
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a great deal, and was so entertaining that Lady Betty Hamilton, 
after dinner, went and placed her chair close to his, leaned upon 
the back of it, and listened eagerly. He did not know, all the 
while, bow much he was honoured.” When the Earl of Loudoun 
heard that Johnson would dine with him, Boswell’s servant reported 


that “he jumped for joy.” “We were received with a most 


pleasing courtesy by his Lordship, and by the Countess his mother, 
who in her ninety-fifth year had all her faculties quite unim- 

ired.” At the Countess of Eglintoun’s “in the course of our 
conversation it came out that she was married the year be- 
fore Dr. Johnson was born, upon which she graciously said to 
him that she might have been his mother, and that she now 
adopted him; and when we were going away she embraced 
him saying, ‘ My dear son, farewell.’” In London “he associated,” 
as Boswell tells us, “with persons the most widely different in 
manners, abilities, rank, and accomplishments. He was at once 
the companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the Guards, 
who wrote Zhe Polite Philosopher, and of the awkward and un- 
couth Robert Levett; of Lord Thurlow and Mr. Sastres, the 
Italian master ; and has dined one day with the beautiful, gay, and 
fascinating | Craven, and the next with good Mrs. Gardiner 
the tallow-chandler on Snow Hill.” Mr. Fitzgerald, in his edition 
of Boswell, quoting from Rogers’s “Table Talk,” says :—‘ Mr. 
Rogers was told by Lady Lucan that her mother, Lady Spencer, 
used to say, ‘ Now, child, we have nothing to do to-night; let us 
bring home Dr. Johnson to dinner.’” But Bennet Langton’s 
account of the party at Mrs. Vesey’s, where the company, in which 

_there were two duchesses, half a dozen or so of lords and ladies, 

whom he names, and “others of note both for their station and 
understanding, began to collect round Johnson till they became 
not less than four, if not five, deep,” is in itself proof enough that 
Johnson was regarded by the great. 

We cannot admit then the claim made for Boswell that he, and 
he alone, last century was a real martyr to the high everlasting 
truth that hero-worship lives perennially in the human bosom. If 
the age in which he lived was “a decrepit, death-sick era, when 
cant had first decisively opened her poison-breathing lips to pro- 
claim that God-worship and Mammon-worship were one and the 
same, that Life was a Lie,” &e. &c., it was at all events the age of 
Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Gerald Hamilton, and the gentle 
Bennet nm, each of whom rivalled Boswell in the high 
esteem and the deep affection which they felt for Samuel Jenson. 


BICYCLING. 


We have much sympathy with people who diverge from re- 
gular habits of travel, nor is anything likely to grow: more 
dull than tours along the well-trodden highways. Excursions in 
short holidays are seldom satisfactory for this very reason. We 
know what it is, the making points by railway, when you plunge 
into the hotel omnibus at the station, make a dash at supper and 
bed, having probably put up with a mere pretence of a dinner, turn in 
under the oppressive sense that you are to be prematurely disturbed, 
and rise in the morning to rush out to galleries, churches, or scenery, 
having hastily disposed of a breakfast that has no time to digest. 
Very often the victims of swift travel can hardly help themselves. 
Theirs is Hobson’s choice. They have to choose between hurrying 
over their ground and renouncing change of scene altogether, and 
ssibly they act wisely on the whole in going in for a scramble. 
he spirits are elated, the nerves are braced, even if there is a 
somewhat injurious strain on the strength and the stomach. But 
sensible people even of the most energetic temperaments are in- 
clined to revolt against this perpetual hurry and scurry. They 
have a liking for labour in its proper place, and their ideal 
of a thoroughly enjoyable holiday is anything but lotus-eating 
lying on the They have no wish to coddle them- 
selves, and the consciousness of severe effort well sustained 
imparts fresh elasticity to all the springs of their nature. 
But, as they must inevitably revert to the everyday tenor 
of their lives, they desire that their holiday shall be something 
more than mere hard work. Their great object in taking it is to 
secure independence of action, and consequently pedestrianism is 
much in favour with them. It has its drawbacks of course. The 
pedestrian may need but little of a wardrobe here below, but some- 
thing in that way he does want. At the least he must carry a 
change of the raiment that is not covered by his waterproof, with 
shifts of underclothing and some indispensable necessaries of the 
toilet. If he does not intend that his mind shall lie utterly 
fallow, he must have a book or two for company in an evening. 
In fact, however rigidly he may restrict his preparations, when he 
comes to make up his knapsack he finds that its contents will run 
to a good many pounds weight. It contains a considerable part of 
the furniture of his shifting home, the most essential comforts of his 
moveable base of operations; and if he wishes to travel with an 
easy mind, he will not lightly lose sight of it fora moment. But 
a dull or obtrusive companion is worse than none at all, and the 
em ing company of a guide or porter may spoil the enjoy- 
ment of a day. So that the pedestrian’s knapsack is apt to sit to 
his shoulders like Sindbad’s old man of the sea. As Murray points 
out very justly in his observations on Swiss walking, that 
sack frets your spirits, however strong may be your body. It tells 
on your springy step as you set yourself to pull up one piece of 
rising ground after another, in the eageneting mountain air and in 
the midst of inspiriting scenery. It weighs irresistibly in the 


balance when your mind is fluctuating as to whether that 
famous waterfall or marvellous glacier is really worth diverg- 
ing to. With the sun so hot and the flooded path so heavy, you 
decide for the lazier side of the argument, and continue on the 
shorter course with a reproving conscience, to be told anpanaas 
in conversation at the table-@héte that you have missed the gran 
attraction of the neighbourhood. Consequently pedestrianism has 
been abandoned by many people who seemed specially made by 
nature to enjoy it; and men who will go through the roughest day's 
shooting, and like it, have fallen back, y against their will, 
on the irritating inactivity of chaises and dogcarts, of diligences 
and etnspdanners. 

To many of these men the introduction of bicycles a 

eared to offer an agreeable alternative. The novel vehicle 

fet them absolute masters of their movements, and it still 
exercised their legs while saving their resentful shoulders. Then 
it helped them to cover great distances, carrying them swiftly over 
long stretches of flat, where all was dull, if not barren. It im- 
parted that animating sense of motion which the great lexico- 
grapher enjoyed so thoroughly even when experienced in the tamer 
movement of a postchaise. In the way of exercise it left nothing 
to desire, and ion was the exciting chance of an occasional acci~ 
dent. It was urged besides that you could carry your baggage 
along with you without very seriously adding to your exertions ; 
and then the preliminary practice of the art was cheered with the 
bright expectation of turning it some day to the cherished sl 
ag of a tour. So, on the whole, we cannot wonder that bicycling 

s become popular, or that the numerous Bicycle Clubs have 
made so satisiactory a start. Yet we confess to being somewhat 
surprised at the enthusiasm which follows up the pursuit in the 
shortening days, and promises to carry it on through the rigours 
and disagreeables of an English winter. Summer excursions were 
obviously all very well. When a flying party made something 
like a time race of it down to John o’Groat’s House, even non- 
bicyclers must have followed them with a certain sympathy. We 
hold that, for busy people, the object of improving a holiday 
should be entirely subordinated to that of enjoying it, and, as an 
Alpine Club man may do wisely and well in making a rush up the 
sides of Mont Blanc instead of dallying with the views at tlie 
Glacier des Bossons, so these bicycling enthusiasts may have made 
the most of life in rushing past English cathedrals and Border 
battlefields, Highland hills, heaths, and estuaries. They had long 
and fairly warm days, if they could not count upon favourable 
weather. Though the pace was good, they saw something of the 
country, for the light lasted through the longest working day, even 
before they attained to high Northern latitudes. The roads, tuo, 
were in excellent condition, and the travellers could generally go 
their best pace, like horses galloping on smooth training ground. But 
we should have fancied that bicycles would go out of season just 
about the time when hunters are brought out, and that their owners 
would pass the dark days of the winter between the pleasures of 
memory and of hope. 

If we thought so, it would seem that we were quite mistaken. As 
a matter of fact, the Bicycle Clubs appear to be almost as active as 
ever, although perhaps they do not push their ser quite so 
far. Scarcely a week goes by without the chronicle of some 
flying trip appearing in the columns of our sporting contem- 
poraries. There are tual inquiries as to the character 
of counties and the condition of roads, showing that a number of 
adventurous spirits contemplate venting their superfluous vigour in 
winter bicycling. There is no disputing about tastes, and of course, if 
the bicyclers like it, there is little to be said except that their 
following their pursuit in winter is a taste which it is hard to un- 
derstand. A strong man battling with obstacles and defying 
disagreeables may be a sight for the gods, and from this point of 
view we are inclined to admire, although we cannot possibly sym- 
pathize. The reports of returned bicyclers sing pseans of victory 
over adverse circumstances. They are as heavily charged with acci- 
dents and contetemps as narratives of discovery in Central Africa. 
For it is to be remembered that the heroes of these exploits look 
upon time as their natural enemy ; if they were content to take 
things more easily, and to practise patience of an evening in dull 
coffee-rooms, we could better understand the attractions of their 
journeys. They are brought to a standstill neither by night nor 
tempest; very often they are shot out of their saddles in spite of 
heroic efforts to stick to them, and are reduced to wheeling their 
machines uphill by hand. One gentleman tells how he set out 
in drenching rain after an early breakfast, finding the roads, 
as might be expected, terribly heavy going. Arriving late at 
his midday destination, he dwells with natural unction on the 
luxury of a glowing fire and a luncheon of hot chops. No rest for 
the bicycler, however, any more than for the wicked. Having laid in 
his supplies, he is off again, although the remorseless weather de- 
clines to hold up. His troubles are only beginning, too; for he 
finds himself landed in a hill country, and as a pioneer of enter- 

rise he warns any bicyclers who may follow him that the scenery 

5 saw through mist and rain scarcely repaid him for his violent 
exertions ; and he suggests that it might be well to study county 
maps in order that the flanks of these hills should be turned. 
Soaked a second time, he comes in for tea; and we may remark 
by the way that a regular dinner seems to be a negative feature in 
these trips. It may be prudent perhaps not to overcharge the 
digestive organs, and when mental anxiety has to be faced as well 
as physical exertion, it may be well to work along on light meals 
laid in at moderate intervals. For even the evening tea does 
not bring the labours of the day to a close. The ham and eggs 
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despatched, the bicycle is ordered round again, and we must say that 
this evening start in the dark says much for the iron nerve of 
the traveller. It must demand about as much resolution as getting 
up in the small hours for a start on a spring Arctic sleighing 
party over hidden hummocks of ice and half-frozen floes. You make 
your way through the dark in momentary apprehension of a catas- 
trophe. Balancing oneself on a bicycle is a delicate business at best, 


when the is quick and the light uncertain. But all the facul- 
ties must be kept painfully on the stretch when you have not the 


faintest suspicion of what lies before you. You may assume that 
there is a ditch on either hand, although often the limits of your 
road lose themselves altogether in vague uncertainty. Now and 
in at this season you are sure to find yourself labouring among 
layers of loose stones; but that is comparatively unimportant in 
the end, although it drives you to dismount and plod along on foot. 
The real danger is where the road has not been repaired. To 
ge ahead at all, you are bound to keep going at a certain rate. 
ere the wheel jolts on a stone, and while it is swaying about 
to recover its ae it catches awkwardly in another; and 
then again it locks fast in a rut, and over you go. You are lucky 
if you disentangle your ankle from crank and wheels, but we know 
that there is a special providence that watches over the fool- 
hardy. In any case you come down, either soft or hard. If you 
fall , you gather yourself up bruised and scratched; if you 
fall soft, you carry away a sample of the soil of the road; and it 
must be remembered that your travelling wardrobe is necessarily 
scanty in theextreme. Assuredly you have worked for your bed by 
the time you reach it with skin and aching bones. 

On the whole, then, these bicycling tours seem made for men in 
the first freshness of their exuberant physical force. Even in 
summer they involve more roughing it than most men of middle 
age canenjoy. Yet undoubtedly they offer the charm of a very in- 
dependent means of conveyance that takes one easily over a great 
deal of ground. For ourselves, we should be content to diminish 
the pace, even if we considerably increased the exertion, and, look- 
ing forward to halts and comfortable arrangements for the night, 
we should gladly compound for carrying some extra luggage. 
The necessity too for a course of perpetual gymnastics is alarm- 
ing to men who have lost something of their agility, and who have 
families at home dependent on their exertions. What we should 
like to see isan improved form of tricycle, on which one could sit 
with reasonable comfort and yet travel with tolerable speed. We 
believe that experts pronounce such a combination to be perfectly 
practicable, although as vet it has not been attained, and we trust 
that they may turn their attention to it in earnest. The fashion 
hitherto has been all for bicycles, and yet we suspect, if we may 
venture on an [rishism, that a tricycle is the true bicycling carriage 
of the future. 


CHAFFWAX AND CO. 


5 ig = existing Courts of Law and Equity will shortly become 
branches of one High Court, and it seems to follow that the 
offices of these courts will be to some extent amalgamated. In 


order to prepare the way for the full and beneficial operation of | 
the Judicature Act of 1873, a Commission was appointed to in- | 


uire into the Administrative Departments of the Courts of 

ustice ; and this Commission has made two Reports, of which the 
historical as well as practical interest can hardly be exaggerated. 
It would be surprising to any one unacquainted with the subject to 
observe how inveterate during centuries was the habit of ad- 
ministering the law for the benefit of the Administrative Depart- 
ments. The Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice conferred 
offices on his friends, who appointed deputies to do the work if 
there was any, and these again apeenel: deputies, and the object 
throughout this hierarchy seems to have been to do as little and 
get as much for it as possible. Even now the tradition of “little 
to do and plenty to get” so far lingers in those offices that 
many of the clerks have easier places than the ordinary Civil 
servants of the Crown. One change which has taken place 
within the last forty years indicates clearly how the habits of 
London lawyers have n affected by the general migration 
for domestic purposes of London into the country. Formerly 
all these offices were open in the evening, and the 
solicitors’ and barristers’ and even some of the 
Courts were open also. In the days when legal digni- 
taries lived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Bedford Row, and the 
profession 
venient. Consultations were habitually held in the evening, and 
arbitrations in which counsel were e proceeded in the 
evenings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. The 
custom of holding the Old Bailey Sessions after dinner was more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. The things that were 
done then cannot be undone, and had better be forgotten. Sir 
William Grant sat at the Rolls after dinner, and tradition says 
that he mitigated the dryness of legal argument with old Madeira ; 
but it has never been that his character of “equity 
reserved” was at all affee his potations. Either as a cause 
or consequence of the late habits of London lawyers, the mails 
= not sent ~— from mee until nearly midnight. 

t must not be su either complaints against abuses 
or attempts to are of our own 
time. A Commission was appointed in 1732 to inquire into offices 
and fees in all the Courts, and they , and to some extent 
mitigated, the system of exacticns under which suitors at that time 


,pocket toa porter to help him. 


nerally clustered around them, this practice was con- | 


suffered. Thus the fee on a warrant to attend a Master in Chan- 
cery was two shillings, but three successive warrants always issued 
to one effectual attendance. It is fair to say that at this 
time the salaries and lawful fees of the Masters were inade- 
quate, and the methods which they adopted to obtain 
indirect remuneration had become almost consecrated by 
antiquity. The proceedings in a Chancery suit were in 
large part conducted in the Master's office; they were chiefly 
in writing, and of great length, and all parties had to “ take 
copies.” The same system prevailed as far as possible in the other 
oflices'of the Court, and it is not surprising that the solicitors 
imitated such a respectable example in their own practice. An 
explanation is thus afforded of that almost ineradicable tendency 
of our law to verbiage which satirists and philosophers have so 
often and so vainly assailed. A Report of the Commissioners of 
1732 mentions the grievance involved in the unnecessary length of 
recitals in orders, and in insisting, under an order made in the 
4th and 5th Philip and Mary, that parties requiring copies of 
depositions before the Examiner should take also copies of their 
own interrogatories, which they did not require. It is inte- 
resting to know that in an age which we are apt to regard as prin- 
cipally occupied with burning heretics the officers of the Court of 
Chancery were engaged in manufacturing a large supply of 
waste paper. “The practice of putting six words in a line, 
and fifteen lines in a sheet, and charging at per sheet,” is also said 
to have been exposed and condemned by these Commissioners. But 
here perhaps their meaning has been misunderstood. This practice 
prevailed down to the reign of the present Queen, but the object 
of it was to enable the number of folios of 90 words each in a copy 
to be readily counted. The charge of 1s. per folio for copying 
was a high charge, and was no doubt fixed to allow a profit to the 
office according to the inveterate habit of indirect remuneration 
for legal work. There was, however, a further refinement in ex- 
action, which consisted in writing dates and sums in words at length, 
in order to get the fullest number of folios out of a copy. The 
Commissioners remarked, as they justly might, that this practice 
when applied to an account rendered it unintelligible. It was 
afterwards so far mitigated that the clerks only charged for 
words at length, but did not insist on writing them. Thus the 
current year, if it occurred in an answer in Chancery, would be 
copied in figures in one of the spaces usually occupied by a word, 
and the next six spaces would be left blank. The copies thus 
made, with only ninety words not particularly well written on a 


| page, were exactly the reverse of what the eye requires for rapid 


reading. And accordingly when the copy was obtained from the 
office, the first step was to make what was called a “ brief copy” 


| for counsel, for which the solicitor was allowed to charge 4d. per 
| folio to his client, and of course made a profit on the charge. It 


is needless to say that clerks brought up in this cumbrous and 
absurd system regarded the introduction of printed bills and 
answers as a rash and ruinous innovation. 

We have, however, seen and survived this change; and we are 
encouraged therefore to suggest another change, and, by way of 
introducing it, we will, at the risk of being accused of profanity, 
ask the question what is the use of the Great Seal? Of course it 
is useful to some dealer who makes a profit on the four ewt. of 
wax which it consumes per month, but it is acumbrous and 
otherwise useless relic of a barbarous age. The seal is now affixed 
by the “ Purse Bearer” of the Lord Chancellor, who, besides the 
work of his own rather mysterious office, does the work formerly 
discharged by “the Sealer and Deputy Sealer, the Chaffwax and 
Deputy Chattwax,” receiving 10o/. a year in addition to his proper 
salary of 500/. a year, and paying 30/. a year out of his own 
The Commissioners who have 
lately reported on these and other offices do not explain whether 
the Great Seal is put into the purse; but they state that the 
duties of the Purse Bearer are chiefly ceremonial, and 
might be done, as the hoider of the office candidly admits, 
by another officer, called the Gentleman of the Chamber. The 
Porter to the Great Seal has actual charge of the seal 
during the day, and he assists the Purse Bearer in using it, and 
keeps in store the wax on which it is impressed. We fear that 
the utilitarian spirit which has abolished Chaffwax and 
Deputy Chaffwax will ere long call in question the necessity of 
the article to which they owed their names. It might be a curious 
question how many letters passing through the Post Office are 
sealed with wax, and how many of these at the expense of those 
who write them. Sealing letters is however merely troublesome 
to the sender, whereas the Great Seal impressed on a cake of wax 
carried in a tin box is a nuisance to everybody who has to do with it. 
There is of course somebody who supplies these tin boxes, and 


| has, like the purveyor of wax, an interest in the perpetuation of 
| the present “‘cumbrous method” of passing documents under the 


Great Seal. There is another officer of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Train Bearer, whom the Commissioners consider “ evidently ne- 
cessary,” and we must allow that they are right, unless we are 
prepared to question the necessity of trains, which we could hardly 
do without opening the door to doubt as to the utility of wigs, 
full-bottomed or other, and so to a variety of questions more easily 
asked than answered. 

The idea of our forefathers as to law and other public offices 
seems to have been that a a class was entitled to get as 
much out of them as possible, and, subject to that condition, they 
were to be adapted to general convenience. Thus at the beginning 
of this century there was a Board of Taxes, a Board of Stamps, 
anda Board of Excise, and we all know the sort of Commis- 
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sioner that sat at those Boards. He was well born, at least on the 
father’s side, well dressed, gentlemanly, and fairly educated, and 
he attended at the office and signed his name as much as was con- 
sistent with his duties to society. Now one Board does the work 
of all these three Boards, and we fear that the members of this 
Board have lost much of the ornamental character of the Commis- 
sioners of sixty years ago. The spirit which multiplied these 
offices may be called, for want of a better word, nepotism; but it 
must be understood that this was not the narrow spirit which 
would “take care of Dowb” individually, but a broad purpose of 
providing at the national expense for the entire class to which 
“Dowb” belonged. It was in this spirit that the office of 
Comptroller of the Seal of the Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas was ted by letters patent under the Great Seal 
of King Charles II. to the Duke of Grafton in tail-male. About 
the same time the office of Custos Brevium of the Court of 
Common Pleas was, after the determination of several lives then 
subsisting, granted in trust for the Earl and Countess of Lichfield, 
and for the issue of the Countess in tail. These offices were 
in the memory of this generation held under the patents of King 
Charles II. ey had become largely profitable, they were exer- 
cised by omy. and were fruitful sources of delay and expense 
to suitors. No real reform of procedure could be attempted with- 
out abolishing them, which was accordingly done by Parliament 
providing ee to the holders, A somewhat similar case 
is that of the Registrars in Chancery, who were till 1833 merely 
deputies of an officer who never acted. The patent of Registrar 
was in 1727 made out in the names of trustees for the Duke of 
St. Albans, and it may be remarked that this dukedom, like that 
of Grafton, has a Caroline origin. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is not much hard 
work well done in the present Administrative Departments of the 
Courts. The Commissioners truly say that the Chief Clerks to 
the Judges in Chancery “ are among the hardest-worked men in 
the State service,” and because they do their work well it is con- 
stantly increasing. The Masters of the Common Law Courts 
perform somewhat similar duties, but have a higher status, as they 
are independent officers and not mere clerks. These duties are 
likely to increase, because there are a vast number of cases of 


account unsuitable for trial by wry which must be dealt with | 


either by such an officer as the ter or by a private arbitrator. 
The more the legal machine is improved, the more work there will 
be for it to do, and the holders of these offices would in general 
greatly b gon to be fully employed. It need not, therefore, be 
supposed that such arrangements as the Commissioners suggest 
would be distasteful to existing officers, and, speaking generally. 
these arrangements would be beneficial to the public. 


A PAIR OF FABLES. 


— who did not read the Daily Telegraph of last Wednes- 
day have lost a treat. It recorded “a simple act of bravery” 
in an article of most elaborate construction. The hero of the story, 
Matthew Scott, belongs to the same mythical class as the famous 
Brummy; but the latter only fought a dog, whereas the former 
conquered a rhinoceros. By saying that these personages are 
mythical, we do not mean to suggest that they do not exist, but 
only that their deeds have been made the subject of romance. We 
can believe that the hillocks of the Troad contain the ashes of 
heroes, and yet we need not believe all the fables that have been 
written about Achilles. Matthew Scott is perhaps “a plain 
straightforward man,” and is certainly an assistant-keeper at the 
Zoological Gardens ; and it is written in the glorious page of fiction 
that, in attempting to save two comrades from a horrible death, he 
risked his own life without a moment's doubt against such terrible 
odds as might make the boldest man alive think twice before en- 
countering them. In fact, Scott by some neglect exposed two 
other keepers to be assaulted by a rhinoceros, and if he went 
promptly to their aid, he did no more than his duty. The Daily 
Telegraph happens to know, or at least is able to state, that this 
rhinoceros has for years been waiting fora chance to kill his keeper. 
On Saturday morning the chance nearly came. The brute was in his 
paddock, and two keepers were cleaning outhis cage. ‘“ There was 
a quick, sharp snort; the very earth shook with the swift, heavy 
rush of the furious brute,” and, to put it shortly, he knocked down 
the men and jumped upon them. We feel some compunction in 
stripping this narrative of its embroidery, but it is necessary 
to observe that the earth-shaking is an embellishment of the 
same class as that which we adopt when we ascribe thunder to 
Jupiter Junior in Fleet Street. The animal was cunning enough 
“ noiseless back into his house, and ‘the 
ocki wn, tossing, and. pounding are equally imagi 
with the earth-shaking. “ peri indeed “ant 
which these two men lay.” We are almost tempted to 
quote Hamlet, and say the peril was theirs, for they did liein it ; 
but that would be hard on the two men, who very likely are in- 
capable of romancing, and are not responsible for having attracted 
the notice of the epic muse. In a few seconds they would have 
been crushed and mangled out of all shape of life, but in fact they 
got behind an iron screen, and in fiction the valiant Scott, armed 
with carter’s whip, came to save them. We will not follow the 
fabulist in the inquiry what Scott thought about at this moment. 
Perhaps he did not think at all, not — to do so. How- 
ever favoured the brave, an hit the animal in 


the eye with the butt-end of the whip, and the animal did 
not like it. Scott drove him into the paddock, and picked 
up his damaged comrades, and was putting them behind the screen 
when the animal charged again and was again beaten off. A third 
charge was made and repulsed, and finally Scott lifted his comrades 
successively through the bars of the cage into complete safety. 
This is the substance of a highly ornamental narrative, of which, as 
we learn from good authority, scarcely any material = is true. 
The men were not knocked down, and therefore Scott did not pick 
them up. They rushed at the same moment to the screen, and it 
was almost literally “ fastest first and devil take the hindmost” ; for 
one of them was badly bruised. But there was no fainting, no fall- 
ing, and neither blood nor foam dripping from the beast’s jaws. One 
of the men is said to have been “so terribly bruised and battered” 
that it was impossible to tell, poetically, what injuries he might 
not have received ; but Mr. F. Buckland, surgeon and naturalist, is 
able to state that he had no bones broken and no wound, The 
other man had the flesh torn off his right leg in a “ ghastly wound ” 
which has been seen only by the narrator's imagination. To Mr. 
Buckland’s eye the man’s leg was severely bruised and swollen. This 
“ simple recital of facts,” as the Daily Telegraph is pleased to call 
its article, concludes with the remark that men such as Scott do 
not calculate chances:—“ It was enough for him that he saw the 
brute dashing his comrades about as they lay under his feet.” But 
he did not see this; because it did not happen. He saw the brute 
dashing a watering-pot about as it lay under his feet, and this 
utensil was “so terribly bruised and battered” that its oldest 
friend would not know it. It is, however, true that there was 
“no Victoria Cross for Scott to win,” nor was there any “en- 
couraging shout” during the combat, although there has been 
enough noise made about it afterwards. 

It is difficult not to suspect that some of the more extravagant 
compositions of the Daily Telegraph may be inspired by ambition 
to rival those magnificent embroideries of fiction upon fact which 
are regularly supplied to the readers of the New York Herald. 
Just before our English muse felt called to sing the praise of Scott, 
it had occurred to that enterprising journal to publish an account, 
not of an onslaught of one fierce animal on his keepers, but of the 


rush of an entire menagerie from its dens, and of the flight and 
slaughter of the population of New York. As in England, a 
| rhinoceros began the row, but it went immeasurably further, at 
| least in fiction ; and it is another coincidence that a keeper poked 
| the creature in the eye, but without the happy result that ensued 
| here, and, indeed, with a result very much the reverse of happy. 
_ The rhinoceros, mad with pain and rage, knocked away the bars of 

his own cage, and then rushed about the place and smashed all the 
other cages, and let the animals loose es New York. We can 
— that if the recent explosion been rather stronger in 
| the Regent’s Park, the dens and eages of the Zoological Gardens 
' might have been smashed and the animals turned loose upon society. 
A newsvender’s boy supplying early copies of the Daily Telegraph 
might have been swallowed by a lion, and the only hope of arresting 
his further ravages would have been that the boy’s boots or the lead- 
ing articles might disagree with him. A member of the Shoeblack 
Brigade might have been bolted, with his blacking and brushes, 
and the shoes he was cleaning, by a tiger. Snakes might have 
enrolled themselves in Chancery, and apes might have endeavoured 
to pass for actors at the theatres. The soldiers would have been 
called in aid of the police; all would have been supplied with 
revolvers, and in random firing at the wild beasts they would have 
killed more people than these wild beasts slew. All this and 
much more might have happened, or the Daily Telegraph might 
have told us that it had happened, in London. The Herald tells us 
that it has happened in New York, and asa hero is necessary for 
every romance, the Transatlantic fabulist has chosen Governor 
Dix. The Bengal tiger having counted up a score of victims, 
surrendered his life to the trusty rifle of the aged Governor, 
who shot him as he rounded Madison Avenue. This 
was an extremely fortunate occurrence. The Governor, a 
splendid shot, was in town in the nick of time, and his gallant act 
will be remembered by the citizens of New York, although it is 
now too late to mark their esteem at the ballot-box. There is a 
wonderful similarity between these reflections and those which the 
Daily Telegraph makes upon the conduct of Matthew Scott, who, 
“being by no means a strong or powerful man,” and having no 
hope of the Victoria Cross, did battle with a rhinoceros. If we 
desired a third parallel, we must seek it in the School for Scandal, 
where the gossip-mongers recount the imaginary circumstances of 
a supposed duel. We had almost forgotten to mention that Arch- 
bishop McCloskey’s carriage drove up a minute after Governor 
Dix had shot the tiger, and it was considered a providential 
circumstance that the horses escaped fright, which might have 
seriously affected the health of the aged prelate. The rhinoceros 
who set the game a-going ended his own part of it ingloriously by 
tumbling into a sewer. But he had previously given a nervous 
shock to a girl subject to heart-disease, and her death might 
be looked for at any moment. He also gored a milkman’s 
horse, smashed a shanty where the inmates were at supper, 
and knocked the planks of it into the fire. All the family, however, 
esca’ except the baby, who was burned to a crisp. Such were 
the feats of the rhinoceros before he died, if dead he be, and not 
burrowing with his “double-horned head” the sewers of 
New Yor fresh calamities for that unhappy city. 
The rhinoceros has so malevolently active on both sides of the 
ocean that we feel by no means sure that be may not break out in 


a fresh place, 
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The Herald no doubt regards this gigantic “sell ” complacently. 
It is headed “Awful Calamity,” occupies a full page of six 
columns, and quite at the end we are informed that “the entire 
story is a pure fabrication.” We would venture to suggest both to 
American and English editors of sensational newspapers that, if 
there is any statement which they desire readers to believe, it would 
be convenient to distinguish it b: uliar type or otherwise. One 
artist takes a story as he picked it up with many exaggerations 
at the Zoological Gardens, dresses it neatly as a paragraph, 
and sends it to the Datly Telegraph. A superior artist takes this 
paragraph and converts it into a leading article by the process of 
telling the story over again with such embellishments as his taste 
and fancy may suggest to him. Thus “the jaws dripping with 
blood and foam” are ascribed to the rhinoceros merely as being 
the proper thing on such an occasion, and as suggesting to the 
reader's mind—what would have needed extreme audacity to state 
—that the blood was that of the two prostrated and pounded 
keepers. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the animal could 
get no blood out of a watering-pot, although it might have got 
blood out of him, Titus Oates offered to tell a pretty fable in 
the witness-box, and the Judge expressed the hope that it might 
be the first and last he might utter from that place. It were to 
be wished that editors of newspapers, if they cannot abstain from 
fabling in their articles, would at least indicate the poiat where 
news ceases and romance begins. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD DALLING ON SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


T 
I prevented him from continuing his series of Llistorical 
Characters. Natural taste, study, and familiarity with French 
conversation and literature, had impressed upon him the im- 
portance and value of style. His publisher, Mr. Bentley, says 


of business, his general acquaintance with all classes of persons, 
and his untiring activity, gave an intensity and direction to the 
general sentiment which it would not otherwise have attained. 
I allude to Mr. Edward Ellice, Secretary of the Treasury.” Mr. 
Ellice at that time acquired an influence over the press which he 
perhaps afterwards exaggerated in his recollections. THe was 
especially proud of having invented the cry of “The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” which undoubtedly served 
the purpose of the Government by checking internal dissensions 
among the party. 

The external conditions of Peel’s career were in the highest 
degree advantageous. His family, though it had but recently 
acquired great wealth, had for many generations owned a smail 
landed estate, which still testifies to their ancient descent by its 
name of Peel's Fold. The Minister's great ability was, as in the 
case of almost all eminent men, hereditary in the male line of 
descent. Ilis grandfather had raised himself from the rank of a 
yeoman by becoming a thriving manufacturer. His father, the first 
baronet, after amassing a large fortune by his enterprise and 
vigour, acquired a considerable position in the House of Commons. 
Tlis avowed intention of training his eldest son to be Prime 
Minister had, in Lord Dalling’s opinion, some effect in the ulti- 
mate realization of his hopes. The elder Sir Robert, after opposing 


is to be regretted that Lord Dalling’s premature death | 


that Lord Dalling sometimes caused whole pages, after being sct | 


up, to be printed again and again, and that “he would spend 
a morning sometimes in giving more finish to the style of a few 

phs.” His i 
sometimes epigrammatic; and occasional solecisms may probably 


“a mass of uncertains” may be explained, though not 
excused, by the unconscious adoption of a French idiom. The 
statement that “the general tendency of many minds is to 
refuse one order of ability where they admit another” would be 
not less feeble and confused in a French version than in English. 
There is perhaps something of the quality which the French call 
logic in the reference of ’s acts and motives to a general 
theory. It was undoubtedly true that Peel “took up this thing 
or that, and carried it, if it were good, when it could be 
carried.” It may also be admitted that “he did not say that it 
was good before opinion was prepared for its being carried” ; but 
it should be added that in some cases he said that a measure 
wes bad, and nevertheless afterwards carried it. Few political 
characters have been more consistent than that of Peel, although 
he began his career as a supporter of Lord Eldon, and finished it 
es an advocate of religious equality, and as the principal pro- 
moter of Free-trade; but the most regular and uniform biography 
is more various and more instructive than any verbal generaliza- 
tion. Macaulay would have described the character of Peel by 
saying tnat he was the stiffest, the driest, the narrowest, and the 
least sympathetic of statesmen; and yet that, “such is the in- 
consistency of human nature,” his opinions were singularly 
elastic, that he took comprehensive views of the public interest, 
and that he gave practical effect to the enthusiastic desire of 
improvement which he shared with the best politicians of his 
time. Lord Dalling is less paradoxical, and his summary of the 
history of Peel is as sound as a condensed account of a complicated 
character and its results can be. He satisfied his sense of literary 
fitness by dividing his narrative into six parts, which correspond 
with sufficient ne eng he as many stages in Peel's political life. 
Ina prefatory notice Lord Dalling admits that he has nothing 
very new to say ; and it is difficult to understand why he has not 
inserted facts and anecdotes which may probably have been within 
his knowledge. In the posthumous volume of the Life of Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Dalling attributes the rupture of 1846 between 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley to personal grounds of offence 
arising from Peel's excessive susceptibility to unseasonable banter. 
The statement would have been more suitable to the present 
work ; and + a if it had been fuller, the relation of cause and 
effect would have seemed more adequate and less apocryphal. It 
is difficult to explain the secession of Stanley by the irritation 
which may have been felt by Peel. In dealing with another 
subject, Lord Dalling supplies an interesting comment on an angry 
unjust attack on Mr. Ellice, contained in a letter of Lord 
Palmerston’s which is published by Lord Dalling himself or by 
the editor of his papers. Lord Dalling assigns to Mr. Ellice a 
considerable share in the successful promotion of the Reform Bill. 
“ There happened at the moment of which I am speaking to be a 
man with the Whig Government who by his frank, 
good-natured manner, his know of human nature, his habits 
* Sir Robert Peel: a Historical Sketch. By H Lord Dallin 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1874, 


his son’s Bill for the resumption of specie payments, lived to sce 
him the second Minister in the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet, and 
_ afterwards the undisputed leader of the House of Commons, and 

the destined head of any Conservative Government which might 

be formed. After attaining high academical distinction at Eton 

and Oxford, Peel became in his earliest youth Private Secretary to 
: Lord Liverpool, Under-Secretary of the Colonies, and, at the age 
' of twenty-four, Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. As 
| he was opposed to the Catholic claims, he was described with 
| short-sighted facetiousness by the nickname of “Orange Peel”; 
but Lord Dalling rightly calls attention to the significance of his 
first speech against Catholic Emancipation. His argument was in 
substance that, if the Catholics were admitted to equal rights, 
they would use their numerical superiority to destroy Protestant 
ascendency and the Protestant Church. At that time, and long 
afterwards, Liberal politicians were in the habit of arguing that 
the Catholics wih loyally accept the established institutions 


| whi English nation the sidered indispensable. Whi 
| which the English nation then considered indispensable. Whigs 


of the acute but not profound order to which Sydney Smith 


be attributed to long residence abroad. The barbarous phrase | belonged were sincerely convinced that Catholic belief was 


only retained as a point of honour, being too obviously absurd to 
survive the relaxing influence of toleration and justice. Ifthe general 
assumption of the necessity of maintaining Protestant institutions 
had been well founded, Peel’s inferences would have been sounder 
than the argument for emancipation; but political wisdom is 
tested by a higher standard than that of forensic triumph. In 
substance Peel contended that a large population should suffer in- 
justice for the benefit of a minority. Long afterwards he conceded 
the Catholic claims with tardy resipiscence, on the sufficient and 
not inconsistent ground that the minority itself would be endan- 
gered by further resistance. In 1809 Sir Arthur Wellesley, then 
Irish Secretary, entered, as appears from his published despatches, 
with characteristic simplicity and unity of purpose into the jobbing 
distribution of patronage by which the Government was carried on. 
In a letter addressed to the local Government agent at Cashel he 
directed him to return for the borough a Mr. Peel, whose Christian 
name he had not yet ascertained. Three or four years later Mr. 
Peel first exhibited in the same office his great administrative 
ability by organizing the admirable police force of which, both in 
Treland and in England, the name is associated in popular language 
with its founder. The common delusion that legislation is the 
chief business of a Minister derives no countenance from the ex- 
ample of the statesman who was both the best administrator and 
the most successful legislator of his time. It is true that the in- 
stitution of an efficient police in England and Ireland, the reform 
of the criminal law, the reconstruction of the tariff and the estab- 
lishment of a sound system of finance, required the formal assent 
of Parliament, but they were essentially applications of the art of 
executive government. “ With a reputation increasing yearly in 
weight and confidence, he resigned his post (of Irish Secretary), and 
escaped from a scene the irrational po outrageous contentions of 
which were out of harmony with his character.” Peel had 
entered sufficiently into the spirit of Irish society to challenge 
O'Connell ; and among companions with whom he was at his ease 
he delighted during the remainder of his life to tell amusing 
or extravagant Irish stories. It is probable that his pride and 
his shyness may have prevented kim from acquiring social 
popularity in Ireland, nor indeed did he elsewhere at any time 
attain it, except in circumstances of perfect intimacy. In 1819, 
after his return from Ireland, he was selected by the Government 
as Chairman of the Bank Committee, and, as the result of the 
consequent inquiry, he carried the Bill for the resumption of cash 

yments which earned for him Cobbett’s nickname of “ Peel's Bill 

eel.” He was fortunate in remaining out of office during the 
Queen’s trial. THis administration of the Tome Office, where he 
soon after succeeded Lord Sidmouth, confirmed and extended the 
solid reputation which he had already acquired. On the death of 
Lord Liverpool, he naturally adhered to the section of the Tory 
party which followed the Duke of Wellington. Notwithstanding 


the malignant charges which were trumped up against him twenty 


years afterwards by Lord George Bentinck, there is no reason to 
suppose that the conduct of Peel was disapproved by Canning 
j himself, and during the short remainder of Canning’s life they 
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continued on friendly terms. In a letter in which he expresses 
deep regret at Peel’s resignation, Canning adds that “ the frank- 
ness and generosity with which you have defined and limited the 
motives that dictate your retirement afford to my regret all the 
alleviation of which it is susceptible.” From some passages in Peel’s 
correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, it appears that they 
both agreed in imputing to Canning a tendency to intrigue which can 
scarcely have been imaginary. It is certain that Canning had no 
wish to keep the Duke of Wellington in office; and though, 
according to Mr. Greville, he entertained a personal dislike of 
Huskisson, he may perhaps on political grounds have preferred 
him as a lieutenant to Peel. The Catholic question, which was 
the sole ostensible pretext for the schism, was only one of many 
causes which rendered it inevitable. 

No part of recent history has been recorded in greater detail 
than the events which preceded the determination of the 
Government to emancipate the Catholics. The first definite 
eo of a Bill was addressed by Peel to the Duke of 

ellington in the summer of 1828; but there is no doubt that 
the Duke had already resolved on a policy of concession. It 
was only on the urgent representation of the Prime Minister that 
Peel consented to remain in office ; indeed, as early as 1825 he 
had meditated retirement both from office and from Parliament, 
that he might not be a to a change which he began 
to recognize as inevitable. is final determination to share 
the obloquy which awaited the converted anti-Catholics was an 
heroic act of self-denial. As he had probably foreseen, 
the vituperation of his former followers was mainly directed 
against himself. The Duke of Wellington’s character and 
great reputation raised him above calumny, except of a parti- 
ally flattering kind. The firmness with which he controlled 
the House of Lords and overruled the vacillation of the King 
commanded respect even where it caused irritation. Nearly all 
the Tory peers to whom he addressed himself eagerly promised 


their support on all other questions, even where they had scruples | 
in repudiating all their former opinions. The Duke was denounced 


as a tyrant, a dictator, and even as a dangerous conspirator; but 
the baseless charge of treachery was reserved for Peel. Many of 
the Duke’s assailants were silenced by his duel with Lord 
Winchilsea, and on the whole he issued from the struggle with 
undiminished power. Peel lost his seat for Oxford, and the con- 
fidence of the Tory party; and the Whigs at that time and long 
afterwards failed to appreciate the Liberal tendencies of his 
character and intellect. It is possible that a sense of injustice, 
—_ it was inflicted by others, may have caused the coldness 
which is known by sufficient testimony to have existed for some 
years afterwards between the two great Tory leaders. Lord 
Dalling states, probably on the authority of Peel himself, that he 
of the Duke's declaration against Reform; and he 
stood aloof from the obstinate resistance which was offered by the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst to the Reform Bill in 
the House of Lords. In 1832 he saved his former colleague from 
a hopeless —— by refusing to take office on the re- 
signation of Lord Grey. Eighteen months afterwards it was 
on the Duke’s recommendation that William IV. entrusted 
Peel with the formation of a Ministry. His short tenure 
of office in 1834 aad 1835 convinced the country that he 
had no equal as an administrator and as leader of a 
Lord Dalling, who as a Whig member took part in 
an opposition which he abstains from designating as factious, says, 
“ But let us be just. Never did a statesman enter office more 
triumphantly than Sir Robert Peel left it. His self-confidence, 
his tact, his general knowledge, his temper filled even his oppo- 
nents with admiration.” It may be remembered that at this time 
he had almost overcome the cynical distrust with which Mr. 
Greville regarded all the statesmen of his time. Sir Robert Peel’s 
conduct of the opposition to Lord Melbourne from 1835 to 1841 
is passed over lightly by his biographer. It is remarkable that 
neither Lord Dalling nor Mr. Greville in the published portion of 
his Memoirs refers to the intrigues which hes Lyndhurst in those 
ears undoubtedly carried on for the purpose of supplanting Peel. 
rd Lyndhurst’s satellites whispered that Peel was unsound in 
his principles, and they talked ‘of their patron as Prime Minister, 
with Follett as leader of the party in the House of Commons. It 
is believed that Lord Lyndhurst discerned Mr. Disraeli’s aptitude 
for political combinations; and he may have hoped to gain adhe- 
rents of more established reputation. The design was utterly 
chimerical ; and it was, fortunately for himself, abandoned by its 
author in time for him to share in Peel's ultimate triumph. 

The great commercial and financial measures of 1842 and 1844, 
feebly opposed by Lord John Russell and the Whig party, in- 
creased Peel’s claim to the confidence of the country. In 1845 he 
offended the Protestant bigots by his Bill for increasing the 
grant to Maynooth, and for withdrawing it from annual discus- 
sion by charging it on the Consolidated Fund. Mr. Disraeli 
then commenced his brilliant Parliamentary career by invectives 
and epigrams directed against a policy of which it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he disapproved. Mischievous Tories ap- 
plauded their new champion with enthusiasm ; and the Opposition, 
while they supported the Bill, took no pains to conceal their de- 
ight at the pain which was inflicted on their great antagonist. 

e gratification which had been afforded during the Maynooth 
debates to the false friends and ambitious enemies of the Minister 
designated Mr. Disraeli in the next Session for the easier task of 
denouncing Sir Robert Peel’s conversion to the cause of Corn-law 
Repeal, Without his aid the indignant Protectionists would have 


rhaps sulkily acquiesced in their disappointment; but they 
‘ound a mouthpiece in Mr. Disraeli, who in turn, not having him- 
self attained the rank of a leader, invented Lord George Bentinck. 
Lord Dalling justly remarks that “the fact that Sir Robert Peel 
resigned office on changing his policy, and that he did not return 
to it until every other Ministerial combination had failed, rendered 
his course on this occasion more clear than on the Catholic ques- 
tion. To accuse him under such circumstances of changi i 
views in order to retain office is as absurd as it is unjust.” rd 
John Russell had announced his adherence to the Corn-law 
League two or three weeks before Sir Robert Peel determined to 
repeal the Corn Laws. No other course could have brought the 
leader of the Opposition into office, or turned the Prime Minister 
out. Lord John Russell was perhaps justified in declining on a 
trivial pretext the task of forming a Ministry to carry Corn-law 
Repeal. He would have encountered a Conservative majority in 
the House of Commons, and he could not have disposed of the 
Duke of Wellington’s indispensable authority for the management 
of the House of Lords, The legend that the Duke overruled the 
scruples of conscientious Protectionist peers by replying, “ You 
cannot object to the Bill more than I do, and shall vote for it,” 
probably represents not inaccurately the arguments by which he 
secured a majority. The indecent and inconsistent haste with which 
Lord John Russell took advantage of Protectionist discontent is less 
excusable than his devolution of an arduous task on his opponent. 
His coalition with the unscrupulous leader of the Protectionists to 
defeat the Irish Coercion bill of which they both approved 
succeeded in the object of making Lord John Russell Prime 
Minister, and of gratifying Bentinck’s implacable 
animosity. Soon afterwards Peel enjoyed the dignified revenge of 
assisting Lord John Russell to carry a Coercion Bill which was 
virtually the same as his own. On his resignation Sir Robert 
Peel determined that he would never again take office; nor is it 
certain whether, if he had lived, he would have yielded to the 
unanimous urgency with which in difficult seasons the nation would 
have demanded his return to power. During the four remaining 
years of his life he held a higher rank than that of any Minister 
or leader of an Opposition. Perfectly free from party connexion, 
he gave a general support to Lord John Russell, with whom he 
had always in the House of Commons maintained courteous and 
almost friendly relations. It was against his will that on the eve 
of his death he voted for a censure on Lord Palmerston, in the 
justice of which, as afterwards ap » Lord John Russell 
privately concurred. It is probable that both were mistaken, but 
Sir Robert Peel can scarcely be blamed for sharing the opinion 
of Lord Palmerston’s principal colleague :— 

The most triumphant portion of Sir Robert Peel’s political career was 
indeed that which followed his exclusion from official life. 1 know of no 
statesman who ever occupied so proud a position as that in which a greater 
Commoner than even the first William Pitt stood from 1846 to July 1850, 
when an unhappy accident filled with patriotic sorrow every heart in 
England. Above all parties, himself a party, he had trained his own mind 
into a disinterested sympathy with the intelligence of his country. He 
never during this period gave a vote to court democratic influence or to 
win aristocratic favour. 
As far as wisdom can be independent of far-seeing prescience, Sir 
Robert Peel was one of the wisest of men. Even those who dis- 
— his sagacity ought to admit his admirable honesty. He pro- 

bly never supported or —— a measure under the influence of 
personal motives. When his death was announced in Parliament, 
Mr. Gladstone delivered in the House of Commons a cold and 
conventional eulogy on his deceased leader. In the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Wellington, never ready of speech nor prodigal 
in expressions of feeling, repeated more than once, with deep emo- 
tion, the statement that, among all men whom he had ever 
known, Sir Robert Peel was remarkable because he always told the 
truth. Two dissimilar natures were united by a common instinct 
of veracity, in which the Duke probably intended to include 
habitual uprightness of purpose. rd Dalling’s eulogy is an 
authentic and valuable contribution to the history of the states- 
man whom Mr. Disraeli once described as the greatest member of 
Parliament that ever lived. 


CRAWLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THUCYDIDES.* 


Napanee kinds of merit can enter, cig d or together, into a 
translation of Thucydides. It may have an historical, a literary, 
and a scholarly value. It will have historical value if it makes the 
subject-matter accessible to a student of history, not merely by a 
clear version, but by such aids of analysis and ‘vision as modern 
ideas of lucid arrangement suggest. This alone would be worth 
doing. The singularities of Thucydides as a writer perhaps too often 
divert attention from his greatness as an historian. Those who asso- 
ciate his name with passages of a perverse, or a brilliant, intricac 
are probably more numerous than those who have learned to loo 
at his work as a whole. It would not perhaps be too much to sa’ 
that for many readers the character ascribed by Thucydides to his 
own performance has been reversed by the unconscious irony of 
modern classicism. For the University man, as a rule, it is to be 
feared that the History of the Peloponnesian War represents—in a 
sense undreamed of by the compiler—the “exploit of the hour” 
rather than the “ everlasting possession.” A well-arranged trans- 
* The His of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides. Translated int 
English by Ricken Crawley, Fellow (now of Worcester College, 
Oxford ; and formerly of University College, Oxford. London: 
Longmans & Co. 
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lation will have done work if it makes men read Thucydides 
as a whole; not laboriously, as in the twilight of conflicting com- 
mentators—not with a sense of literary loathing, as in a ganingly 
bad translation—but comfortably, with nothing violently to in- 
terrupt the mind while it wiahaiy receives the impression of his 
intellectual strength and absorbs the lessons of his political 
wisdom. It takes a little thought for men of to-day to see how 
Thucydides was. All the forms of political experience which 

is own age could furnish to him resolved themselves into two—the 
Greek City and Persia ; on the one hand, the small commonwealth, 
with the idea of the nation still far away in the future; on the 
other hand, the despotic monarchy, not properly a political govern- 
ment at all, and perhaps less instructive to the observer than any 
other. But the scanty materials were enough for his genius. As 
we read him, we feel that he would have been able to apply the 
principles gathered from these phenomena to cases the most complex, 
and the least like those which he had known. The feudal France 
or Germany of the past, the constitutional England or federal 
America of to-day, would have discovered to him, under all con- 
trasts of form, essential analogies with the things of his own age. 
It has been said of Thucydides by a great living scholar and his- 
torian, “‘ There is hardly a problem in the science of government 
which the statesman will not find, if not solved, at any rate han- 
dled, in the pages of this universal master.” The prosperity of 
Athens after the expulsion of the Peisistratide calls forth from 
Hérodotos the remark that “freedom is a fine thing.” The in- 
terval, in regard to subtlety, between this comment and the criti- 
cisms of Thucydides on the Corcyrean sedition, does not unfairly 
Tepresent the difference between the capacities of the two men 
for a philosophy of history. Personal impartiality is a quality 
more immediately obvious than width of mental grasp; and 
when it has been admitted that Thucydides, an oligarch 
banished by the democracy, is sometimes rather hard on Kleén 
and on Hyperbolos, there is little to deduct from the praise of a 
wonderfully dispassionate narrative. Xenophon could relate the 
Theban revolution without naming Pelopidas, and the battle 
of Leuktra without naming Epameinéndas. He could record 
the smallest doings of Agésilaos, but forget to mention that 
Megalopolis had been founded or Messénia delivered. Thucydides, 
so far as we know, has suppressed nothing; nor—with the 
doubtful exception just noticed—has he set down aught in malice. 
Seldom indeed does he permit himself a word of praise or blame. 
The treachery of Pachés to Hippias provokes no commentary. 
The characters of Themistoklés and Periklés suggest no moral 
criticism. The historian who, with these qualities, has described 
a t crisis of ancient Greece ought not to be less attractive than 
Clarendon. If a translator who makes Thucydides as possible as 
Clarendon for the English reader can achieve literary and scholarly 
merit too, so much the better. Literary merit will consist in 
attaining the end which Conington proposed to himeelf in his 
translation of the neid ; that is, in making the work, in respect 
of style, not merely readable, but agreeable or brilliant as a whole. 
Scholarly merit will depend on a precise correspondence, expressed 
in an artistic form, between the English version and the Greel 


. Crawley’s translation has historical merit, as above ex- 
plained, in a high degree ; literary merit in a considerable, though 
not in an eminent, degree; scholarly merit in a very inferior 

. One of the best features of the work is the recasting of 
the original into larger chapters determined by the grouping of 
events. The contents of the eight books are thus made by Mr. 
Crawley to fall into twenty-six chapters, care being taken that 
the beginning of a book shall always coincide with the 
beginning of a chapter. Descriptive titles are prefixed to 
each of these new and larger chapters. The events narrated 
in each chapter, and the years to which they severally belong, 
are exhibited in a complete tabular analysis. For facility of re- 
ference those chapters of the ordinary arrangement which are com- 
prised in each chapter of the translation are indicated at the head 
of each page. Here we would have suggested a trifling improve- 
ment of detail. Opening the translation, say, at Book IL., Chapter 
VIIL., we see by a glance at the top of the page that this Chapter 
VIII. of Mr. Crawley’s answers to parts of Chapters 88 and 89 in 
the original. But there is nothing to mark the point at which 
Chapter 88 ends and Chapter 89 begins. If we wish to compare 
the Greek with the English we must turn to the Greek and find 
this out for ourselves. It would surely have been easy, without 
deforming the page, to show in the margin where each chapter 
of the Greek text begins, and, for p 8 of reference or compari- 
son it would have been a great deal better. But this is a small 
matter. Mr. Crawley’s general plan of arrangement is excellent, 
and, helped by the careful digest of subject-matter at the begin- 
ning, wiil give most readers just the kind of assistance which they 
most wanted in order to the History with a continuous and 
intelligent interest. Nor will this interest flag through any fault 
of the style. Mr. Crawley writes spirited and vigorous English. 
He is far indeed from all that tameness or uncouthness by which 

i “eribs,” or even works of a more ambitious kind, so 


vividly im: young minds with the fatuity or obscurity of the 
ancients. If he errs at all in this matter, it is perhaps rather in the 


other direction. The studious modernism of his narrative some- 
times recalls the smartness of Our Own Correspondent, while the 
idiom of the speeches, Parliamentary in its dignity and somewhat 
dull in its perspicuity, sometimes almost es one crave for a 
change, a little of that homely clumsiness whereby the honest “crib” 
of other daysat least tea one that Alkibiadés wasnot a member 


of the House of Commons. If, however, a subtler artist would in 
many places have been simpler, and in some places stronger, yet 
the general literary merit of this translator must be put high. 

Now wecome toscholarship. In these days translation has passed 
out of the hands of those whom M. Taine calls chevawr de e 
littératres, and whom our ruder idiom calls hacks, into the hands of 
scholars. ‘Two principal causes have created a demand for good 
translations of the Greek and Latin classics. One cause is the 
growing variety of intellectual interests, which tends to lessen the 
number of specialists in the old paths. Another is the new clear- 
ness of the antithesis between Literature and Science. There is a 
Science of Language. But those for whom Science means princi- 
pally Mathematical or Physical Science naturally treat the Greek 
and Latin classics as so much literature; and, caring compara- 
tively little for the niceties of form, use it as they use other litera- 
ture, #.e. read it chiefly for the subject-matter. Scholars who join 
literary faculty to fairly accurate knowledge have used the oppor- 
tunity well on the whole. But it is rare indeed to meet with an 
English translation which will bear the test of close comparison 
with the original. Not one translator in a hundred is capable of 
satisfying such a test. Not one reader in a thousand is likely to 
apply it. Mr. Crawley’s work seems to us to maintain the best 
average of scholarly accuracy in the ordinary narrative passages. 
This is one of its chief merits. It is conscientious throughout, 
and does not fall below the mark in those places where a translator 
of a long book is most likely to “scamp” his work. The best 
proof is to take a chapter which offers no special diffi- 
culties of any kind. Take, for instance, the short narrative 
chapter, V. 39 (V. 16, p. 366, in the translation). The only point 
to which we should take exception here is the version of the 
words at the end, 16 ca9npeiro, which Mr. Crawley 
renders “Panactum was instantly razed.” The words mean, 
“The dismantling of Panakton began at once.” Dale has at least 
kept the meaning of the tense—at whatever cost—when he trans- 
lates “Panactum was immediately begun to be demolished.” 
Slips of this kind may seem trivial; but they take away from the 
scholarly value ofa translation, and, where facts are in question, 
from its historical worth too. It is, however, less in the narrative 
than in the rhetorical passages that Mr. Crawley’s accuracy is at 
fault. The passege in the speech of Periklés (II. 42), doxet 
is thus translated (p. 125) :— 

And if a test of worth be wanted, it is to be found in their closing scene, 
and this not only in the cases in which it set the final seal upon their merit, 
but also in those in which it gave the first intimation of their having any. 
For there is justice in the claim that steadfastness in his country’s battles 
should be as a cloak to cover a man’s other imperfections; since the good 
action has blotted out the bad, and his merit as a citizen more than out- 
weizhed his demerits as an individual. Dut none of these allowed either 
wealth with its prospect of future enjoyment to unnerve his spirit, or poverty 
with its hope of a day of freedom and riches to tempt him to shrink from 
danger. No, helding that vengeance upon their enemies was more to be 
desired than any personal blessings, and reckoning this to be the most 
glorious of hazards, they joyfully determined to accept the risk, and making 
sure of their vengeance to leave their wishes to take care of themselves, and 
committing to hope the uncertainty of success, to trust to action in the busi- 
ness before them. Thus choosing to die resisting rather than to live sub- 
mitting, they fled only from dishonour, but met danger face to face, and 
after one brief moment, while at the summit of their fortune, were taken 
away, not from their fear, but from their glory. 

On this version we would make the following comments:—(1) 
pot Cnovv avepi¢ TE pyrtovea Kui 
BeBaotca viv Katasrpogy is surely very loosely rendered 
by the sentence which opens the extract just given. It might 
have been more compactly and more simply rendered thus :—“‘ I 
find a true illustration of worth—whether it be as a first mani- 
festation or as a crowning proof—in the final scene of these 
men’s lives.” (2) “ For there is justice in the claim that stead- 
fastness in his country’s bat*'es should be as a cloak to cover 
a man’s other imperfections.” The original is:—«ai yap roi¢ 
dvipayasiay mporilec?a. Now it is here a question whether 
avépayafiay xporifec@ae means “to put forth valour,” or “to put 
forward valour as a pretext.” In the one other place of Thucydides 
where the phrase occurs, it means “to put forth valour ” (III. 64), 
imi éxtivwy cacy avopaya0iay zpovvecOs. As far as we know, 
there is no instance in properly classical Greek of xporifec9a in 
the sense of oxipliy OF though Polybios has 
(IL. 19) cvyyivecay “alleging kinship,” nearly in 
that sense. Yet here we believe that Mr. Crawley has rightly 
followed Dale in adopting this meaning. Our reason is the con- 
struction of the sentence. If Thucydides had meant to say, 
“‘ Men otherwise inferior ought to put forth valour (at least) on 
behalf of their country,” he would have written, surely—cai ydp 
Toig Ta\Aa xeipooe (Or rovg xsipouc) dikaoy rovg 
avépayaViay imip rij¢ matpidog mporifesCar But we 
cannot approve Mr. Crawley’s translation, which looks as if, with 
Arnold, he had take the middle zporifecfa for a passive. We 
should prefer to render :—* It is fair that men otherwise inglorious 
should claim the merit of courage shown in their country’s battles,” 
(3) The words, “ They joyfully determined to accept the risk, and 
making sure of their vengeance to leave their wishes to take care of 
themselves,” represent per’ (sc. rod roig 
row The italicized phrase will surely 
not do for ray dé icier%ar, We would translate it:—“They were 
content to make that venture, to deal that chastisement, to battle 
for those desires.” (4) “And committing to hope the uncertainty 
of success, to trust to action in the business before them.” The 
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italicized words altogether lose the vividness of wep) rod én 
épwpivov ogiow. Render:—“Committing to hope the uncertain 
issue, but, for what confronted them, resolved to trust themselves,” 
(5) “ Thus choosing to die resisting,” &c. The original is cai év 
To Kai padXov iynoduevor: Where 
refers back to the xivdvvoc, and contrasts the anticipation with 
the presence of danger. “Thus” does not translate év air at 
all. A little afterwards, the words—“ they fled only from dis- 
honour, but met danger face to face” are the equivalent of ro piv 
Tod Adyou Epvyov, Epyor TH owpart Here, as 
it seems to us, 7) cwpar is inadequately rendered by “ face to 
face.” In Greek phrase, rp copart izépevay is much more than 
“met m the y”; it is, strictly, “endured with the 
life ”—1.e. at the cost of life. The whole passage, cai év air@ 
—47n\\dynoay might be rendered thus :—“ And, when the danger 
came, assured that to strike and suffer was better than to yield 
and be spared, es | shielded their memories from shame by stand- 
ing the ordeal with their lives; and in an instant, at the supreme 
moment of their fortune, passed from the place, not of their fear, 
but of their fame.” 

As an aid to the reading of Thucydides, whether asa history or 
as a book, Mr. Crawley’s translation is valuable. Both in division 
and in diction it is excellent. It does not, however, reach the 
standard which modern scholarship exacts before the English 
translation of such an author can be pronounced consummate and 
final. It betrays a want of that special and laborious training 
sometimes, though oddly, called “pure” scholarship, which Mr. 
Crawley in his vigorous satire, “Horse and Foot,” has confessed 
to be unsatisfying to a modern Byron, but which is necessary for a 
translator of Thucydides. 


MAN AND BEAST.* 


it is a pleasant and popular kind of book-making to compile 
amusing anecdotes of the habits of animals. Where these 
are ordinary examples of the ways of a class or species, they may 
have a scientific value as illustrations of natural history. The 
exceptional behaviour, too, of individual creatures on particular 
occasions may prove worth our attention. But a more strict 
examination seems to be required for instances of the latter kind. 
They are not, like the former, alleged to have got the confirmation 
of invariable results observed under the like circumstances. All 
that can be said is that such things have frequently been related 
by credible witnesses. The rare and surprising character of 
special exhibitions of sagacity or apparent moral sensibility in 
animals is confessed by the narrators. An air of the marvellous, 
sometimes even of the miraculous, affects the general apprehension 
of these interesting facts. This atmosphere of wonder presently 
stimulates the gratified mind to a very agreeable exercise of free 
thought. It may unconsciously permit itself to relax its vigilant 
scrutiny of accounts received, if not to magnify and colour, by 
the illusory optics of imagination, stories often repeated. 

The discovery that there is much cleverness in our dumb com- 
panions, and that they are highly capable of social affections, 
must be welcome to good-natured persons. But it remains as yet 
a subject of continual wonder. Now the emotion of wondering 
is apt, in the most honest and simple minds, to engender mythical 
conceptions. There is a great risk of self-deception in crediting, 
and of undesigned exaggeration in relating, singular proofs of the 
mental endowments of our favourite animals. The partiality of 
ownership and guardianship is likely to influence their masters, 
and still more their mistresses, in observing, interpreting, and re- 
membering their acts. This patronage of beloved dependents 
among inferior species has the same eflect as parental tenderness. 
A fond mother’s joyous recital of the precocious feats of her infant 
may not uncharitably be taken with a certain reserve. We listen 
next to the maiden lady who tells us something equally remarkable 
of her toy terrier or the demure and graceful, Tabby on her velvet 
cushion. This lady also believes what she says, and her tale is 
but a slight unintentional improvement of the fact. But we do not 
hasten to encumber the studies of the zoologist and the compara- 
tive psychologist with records of this description. With a senti- 
mental or fanciful predilection, however, for a certain theory of 
animal life, one might be disposed to put them forward as con- 
tributions to science and ema But then one would not 
gain the credit of being a philosopher or a truly scientific man. 
Mr. J. G. Wood is a professed admirer of Science Gossip. 
That publication has its modest merits and its uses of in- 
struction and of entertainment. Take a large quantity of the sort 
of anecdotal lore which it contains, mixed arith household gossi 
of many private families concerning their pets in parlour an 
kitchen, in farmyard, kennel, and stable. Add to this natural 
history gossip a very small dose of philosophy gossip, and a little 
dash of theology gossip. Let these ingredients be just thrown 
together, but not stirred to mingle, and still less to be compounded, 
by any argumentative working. They may fill a couple of volumes, 
in which two chapters, the first and the last, present the mere 
forms of discussion, while gossiping anecdote makes up all the rest. 
This compilation will suit the taste of many readers. But we cannot 
allow it to for a treatise upon the immortality of the soul in 
the lower animals. For this is a grave and difficult question, to 


* Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. 2 vols. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
F.R.S. London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1874. 


' gay the least of it. Some of the most 


thinkers have barely 
touched it, with a reverential feeling of reserve. They have re- 
garded it, finally, as one that can be answered, and one 
that we are not concerned to answer. Bishop Butler undertakes 
to show that there is a very considerable degree of probability in 
the idea of a future life for mankind. His views of the “living 
agent ” within the body may be objected to, he remarks, as equally 
applicable to brute animals. To such an objection he would reply 
at we do not know whether a future life may not be in the 
of nature for them also. If it be so, they may or may not be 
capable of developing, in that higher state, the powers of rational 
insight and moral determination. Butler does not think fit to 
take either side of the question, but his inclination to the affirma- 
tive may be presumed } san its bearing on his proper line of argu- 
ment. If no substantial reasoning in favour of the immortality of 
brutes could be found by Butler, it was hardly to be expected from 
Mr. Wood. All he can produce for it, after an examination of 
texts in the Bible showing that Scripture does not expressly deny 
it, is set forth in one sentence. “I am convinced,” he says, “ that 
any creature which is capable of suffering has in that very — 
its passport to the eternal life for which its sufferings are but a 
reparation.” This is but a sentiment, which can only derive the 
‘orce of an argument from the assumption, elsewhere set forth, 
that “ Divine justice ” cannot be vindicated without compensation 
hereafter for bodily pains endured in this world. We do not care 
to scrutinize the soundness, either upon ethical or theological 
grounds, of such a passionate opinion with to such a 
matter. It has been noticed only as a sample of the quality of 
Mr. Wood’s substitute for solid philosophical thought in support 
of a vast proposition. Wilfulness in “claiming” that the laws of 
the universe be conformed to our own “ideas of right and wrong” 
is not the temper of a candid searcher for truth. Mr. Wood, in- 
deed, would seem to have peculiar sources of information both con- 
cerning the action of spirit upon matter here, and concerning the 
arrangements of the “spiritual world.” He is enabled to assert 
that all the different species, as well as the individual living crea- 
tures, will have a continued existence hereafter. “ Man will be 
man, and beast will be beast, and insect will be insect, in the next 
world as in this.” We do not blame the indulgence in a 
romantic fantasy so congenial to the naturalist’s favourite pursuits. 
But when the naturalist comes forward as a supernaturalist it is 
time to warn him against mistaking his vocation. 

For Mr. Wood, to the regret and dismay, we should think, of many 
readers who have hitherto been entertained by his natural-history 
gossip, now appears to be a believer in ghosts. He inserts at the end 
of his second volume the story of a lady he knows who saw the ghost 
of an ugly old woman that had hanged herself in a French chateau. 
The ghost, a hideous little hag with a glare of fiendish wickedness 
in her eyes, was sitting in a high-backed armchair by the fireside. 
The lady’s cat first saw this apparition, and then the lady herself 
saw it. Mr. Wood believes this story, because he has read in 
Scripture that Baalam’s ass saw the angel before Baalam did. 
Further, he takes it as a proof that the lower animals possess 
“ spirit ” because they are capable of “ spiritual as well as material 
vision.” This instance accordingly becomes the crowning example 
in proof of his contention for the immortality of the lower animals. 

Now we like Mr. Wood as a pleasant storyteller in his own 
department of study and observation. These two new volumes 
of his are filled for the most part with anecdotes which are 
very entertaining. Some of the facts related occurred within 
his personal observation. But a greater number were communi- 
cated to him by friends or people of his acquaintance. Many of 
these stories are such as we can have no hesitation in believing, 
and such as we have read or heard before. They are quite suffi- 
cient to prove, if anybody doubts it, that the lower animals possess 
faculties of understanding, though not the supreme faculty of 
reason; and that they are capable of the social affections, and of 
moral culture through love of approbation and self-esteem. We 
should be willing enough to grant equal acceptance to some other 
anecdotes in Mr. Wood's collection, which would indicate the pos- 
session by animals of superior mental faculties. But how are we 
to get on with him as a storyteller if he insists upon telling us a 
ghost story? As a gentleman who has studied natural history and 
is accustomed to take notice of various kinds of animals, he might 
be deemed an excellent judge of the probability of any stories 
about them. One would be glad to rely upon Mr. Wood's discre- 
tion as a compiler of facts in the familiar department of his many 
previous works. But when once he has committed himself to a 
ghost story, the confidence of a reader is likely to be shaken. A 
dog story, a cat story, or a bird story, which one might otherwise 
enjoy — unquestioning faith, is thereby overcast with a shadow 
of doubt. 

There is the story, for instance, of Lady E.’s cat Tiny, whose sense 
of the dignity of the family to which she belonged was shown in a 
practical manner. She was scandalized by remarking an empty 
dish on the breakfast-table. So she jumped out of the 
and fetched a lobster from the table laid in a neighbour's house. 
It must be rather difficult for a cat to carry a lobster, but that is 
the least of the wonder. Tiny had no intention of stealing the 
neighbour's victuals. The lobster was only borrowed for a panto- 
mimic lesson to her human friends. She just held it in their sight 
over the empty dish, to show her opinion that they ought to have 
— a lobster of their own to put there. Having per- 


ormed this instructive action, Tiny instantly carried the lobster 
back to the neighbour's breakfast-parlour, and replaced it on 
Now, if Lady 


the table exactly where she had found it. 
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E.’s cat really did all this, from the motive imputed to her 
Mr. Wood, her mind performed a very complex process 
ratiocination. A child several years old would not go much 
further in sustained combination of, thoughts and purposes. This 
little animal, it seems, understood that the articles she found 
in one house were the lawful property of one person, but that those 
which lay in the next house belonged to another person. She 
understood the distinction between borrowing an article for a tem- 
porary use and taking it with entire appropriation. Her powers 
of abstraction and generalization had mastered the logical differ- 
ence between the idea of a lobster in general, which was what 
she meant to suggest as the thing to be procured, and that of the 
particular lobster, which she so carefully restored to its owners. 
And she deliberately planned this series of consistent performances 
in order to remind Lady E.’s household of their respectability, and 
of their right to as a breakfast as the people next door pre- 
pared for themselves. A cat which could imagine and execute 
such a design might well, for aught we know, be as capable of 
going to Heaven as any Christian. But, without impeaching either 
. Wood's or Lady E.’s veracity, we doubt their account of the 
facts. en that Lady E. actually saw the cat enter her 
parlour with the borrowed lobster, and make a display of it on the 
table, over the empty dish. The cat presently afterwards takes it 
away, jumping again out of window. The lobster is found, a few 
minutes later, upon the table where it ought to be, in the neigh- 
bour’s house. But was there a strict inquiry how it came there ? 
Is it quite certain that the cat did not drop the lobster, or that a 
servant did not take it from her, and that it was not replaced, as 
it naturally and —— would be, by human hands? In that 
case, all we could say of it would be that a cat stole a lobster, 
and was compelled to with it. The omission or accidental 
defect of some links in the chain of observations will completely 
alter the probable explanation of these stories. 


It behoved the editor of such anecdotes, when they were to be 
adduced for evidence in a serious philosophical argument, to exer- 
cise a judicial scrutiny of their minutest details. Mr. Wood has 
not, so far as we can see, attempted to do his duty in this respect. 
The mood in which he affects to interpret nature, throughout these 
trifling volumes, is that of humorous conjecture. Our readers 
might easily be amused at a cheap rate by quoting some more 
examples of his collection. For the mere purpose of amusement 
his book will do very well. Many things of the same kind have 
appeared; and Mr. W. H. G. Kingston's Stories of the Sagacity of 

nimals, with pictures by Mr. Harrison Weir, is a selection to 
please and to edify children. 


But the limitation of mental capacities in our not articulately 
speaking fellow-creatures has always been apparent to the com- 
monest observation. That they have understanding, as well as 
instinct, is no recent discovery. Aristotle compared the mind of 
a brute to that of a man in earliest infancy. It is remarked by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie that in the humbler mental operations of the 
animal may be traced the rudiments of those faculties which are 
more completely developed in the human intelligence. The ob- 
servation of Locke, that in brutes the faculties of comparing and 
combining ideas are confined to “ sensible circumstances of the 
objects,” not extending to abstract conceptions, is plausible enough. 

t is the organic peculiarity that causes this deficiency of 
mental power, we cannot indeed say; but a similar condition may 
be detected in the human mind afflicted with idiocy. It might be 
worth while also to compare this permanent deprivation, or this 
lack by nature of the faculty of deanstion, with its tempo 
suspension in the mind of a dreamer, or in that of a drunken 
man. In these cases, as we all know, the lower functions of the 
understanding may be extremely active; the somnambulist, for 
example, may converse, compose, and calculate with regard to 
objects or symbols made previously familiar by his former percep- 
tions. But the mind has for a time lost hold of the generaliza- 
tions to which, in the alert self-possession of its full waking 
power, all phenomenal ideas would be referred. It is probable 
that the imperfectly developed intellect of the lower animals may 
rest nearly at this stage. By the associations of sensible ideas 
they acquire a poe of empirical reasoning ; and the domesticated 
animal, being an affectionate creature, with strong emotions of 
love, pride, and shame, gets a customary conscience from the ap- 
proving or rebuking voice of his master. The understanding is 
vastly — by making the animal in course of training 
acquainted with words or signs of whatever purport. Indeed no 
brute could ever invent any kind of symbol for an idea in its own 
mind, but it can pane the aaa when taught. This is a 
help to more complex combinations of ideas. Without express 
teaching, and even in the wild state apart from superior example, 
animals can learn to adapt their conduct to varying relations, and 
ee methods of obvious expediency. All this, however, 

iflers most essentially from the rational apprehension of principles, 
of causes, or of ultimate ends, which belongs to mankind alone, and 
which is the ground of moral responsibility. There is no real 
foundation, therefore, so far as our knowledge extends, for apply- 
ing to brutes the ordinary argument in favour of a future retri- 
butive existence. But we do not know what latent powers of 
mind may belong to these creatures “that nourish a blind life 
within the brain, 


THE AUSTRIAN OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 
OF 1859.—PART II.* 


br peece KUHN, who has lately had to yield his post to the 
reactionary military party, held office at Vienna long enough 
at least for one purpose—the setting forth clearly his own share 
and that of his former chief, General Gyulai, in the great cam- 

aign which wrested Lombardy for ever from Austria, and made 
Tita y, if not the free country “from the Alps to the Adriatic” 
which Napoleon had promised to create, at least something much 
more than the geographical expression which she had for centuries 
been. We noticed his first volume on its appearance, and took 
occasion to show how thoroughly the work of the new Historical 
Section of the Austrian Headquarter Staff had been done, and how 
completely the influence of the War Minister had triumphed 
over the here litary reticence that makes the despair of the student 
of many of the former wars between France and Austria. Not only 
are ‘the military movements on either side chronicled with an 
exactness which defies hostile criticism, but the whole diplomacy 
of that curious epoch is laid bare, when Prussia, hardly F po ac- 
knowledged for the first-class Power she had long claimed to be, 
was divided between jealousy of Francis Joseph and fear of his 
adversary. 

Few volumes have ever dealt with a subject so effectually as 
that which we then reviewed. It traced the war from its origin 
down to the great battle of Magenta, which for the time restored its 
old military renown to the name of Napoleon to an extent that many 
of our younger readers are hardly aware of. The one point that 
remains undiscovered in the history of that victory is to whose 
happy inspiration it was due that the French Emperor threw his 
army over the Ticino by a wide flank movement as bold 
and well conceived as his great uncle’s brilliant stroke of 
strategy against the same Austrians on the Danube fifty years be- 
fore. Nobody nowadays credits Napoleon III. or his Chief of 
Staff, the worthy but very commonplace Marshal Vaillant, with this 
inspiration. It has never been claimed by any one for MacMahon, 
though his corps chanced to bear the brunt of its execution and he 
took his title from its success, Possibly the secret may have died 
with Marshal Niel, who wes too loyala servant of the Second Em- 
pire to have desired to strip his master of the glory of an achieve- 
ment which for long made men count him one of the best soldiers 
of his age. At any rate the former Austrian volume, at all other 
points so satisfactory, threw no light on this comparatively personal 

uestion. But it illustrated from first to last the incompetence of 
the Austrian Government to deal with the terrible problem which 
the growth of national aspirations in Italy, and the ambition of 
France to take the leadership afresh in Europe, had brought it face 
to face with. It showed, too, with a clearness that proved Baron 
Kuhn to be quite free from that leaning to Berlin of which some 
of his late colleagues have been accused, how that ambition was 
favoured from first to last by the half-heartedness of Prussia in the 
cause of Germany ; a half-heartedness so apparent that it forced the 
usually backward and timid minor States to summon her to the 
action on which she entered, when thus forced to it, too late for any 
useful purpose in arresting the triumph of the Gaul. And, above 
all, it made clear the fact that, from the first, the old general at 
whose right hand Colonel Kuhn stood in Italy took a practical 
view of the coming contest, foresaw clearly that the French would 
throw the weight of their assault on Austria on the Italian side, 
where their reception would be cordial, and the alliance popular 
throughout Europe, and vainly urged upon his blinded 
superiors at Vienna the necessity for giving him the means 
of meeting the coming shock by diverting to Lombardy 
the masses of troops with which they were preparing to meet in- 
vasion by the Rhine and Danube; where the first shot would 
certainly have roused all Germany against Napoleon, a result 
which that monarch had quite sagacity enough to avoid. 

The volume now published, which was completed just before 
Baron Kuhn left his post at Vienna, takes up the story of the war on 
the evening of the great confused struggle round Magenta, when a 
full half of the French army was unaware of its victory, and more 
than half the Austrian unconscious of its defeat, and carries it 
down to the 20th June, when Gyulai’s retreating force halted be- 
hind the Mincio to come into line with the so-called First Army—a 
more recently formed command, under General Wimptfen, which 
had been brought up to support it. It will be remembered that, 
long before the campaign began, Gyulai had pointed out in the 
plainest terms the insufliciency of the force allotted to him for the 
double purpose of holding Italy, notoriously ready to rise against 
his master, and meeting the French attack which he had good reason 
to fear. The answer to this had been the detachment direct to him 
of certain reinforcements—part of these being despatched so late 
that they were actually within a few miles of Magenta without 
being able to share in the battle—and the creation of a new army 
in his rear to hold Venetia and watch the Adriatic coast. Viewed 
by the light of Kuhn’s elaborate narrative, the history of the six- 
teen days covered by this volume, which breaks off at the meeting 
of these two forces, the best of which was defeated at Solferino, 
may be told briefly as follows. 

ryulai retreated slowly from the Ticino, followed more slowly 
still | the French, who were too much exhausted by their suc- 
cessful struggle for the passage of that stream to attempt to press 
his rearguard. Milan, on hearing of the Austrian defeat, 


* Der Krieg in Italien 1859. Von dem K. K. Generalstabs-Bureau fur 
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showed such symptoms of immediate insurrection that no attempt 
was made by her late masters to hold her, and MacMahon’s 
Cop aapiee through the streets of the rejoicing city in triumph 
on the 7th of June, three days after the victory to which he had so 
largely contributed. But by this time the Austrians had recovered 
heart. Their leaders knew that it was not their own fault that the 
ight wing under Clam Gallas, which was crushed at Magenta, 
whilst the centre and left held their own, had been deprived by 
ements at Vienna of of the succour destined for it, 
which might have enabled it to hold its ground. The whole 
army had its spirits raised by the news that General Urban’s 
flying ‘division, detached far northward in chase of the beaten 
Garibaldians near the Lago iore, and so abandoned and 
thought to be cut off beyond the Ticino, had skilfully extricated 
itself from its peril by a rapid flank march round the advancing 
enemy. Best of all, the young Emperor, now arrived at Verona to 
take personal direction in Italy, gees not lost heart at the 
first defeat; for orders were telegraphed from his headquarters 
which, while permitting General Gyulai at his own discretion to 
abandon all Lombardy up to the Adda, and withdraw his troops 
behind the river, enjoined on him “to leave nothing untried that 
could retrieve affairs at once, and to profit by any favourable 
chance that presented itself.” 

Such a chance there err to his Chief of Staff to 
exist now, when the French and Sardinians, coming out of the 
inaction which at first followed on their victory, were 
pressing rather sam, forward in pursuit of what seemed to them 
a hopelessly beaten adversary. Cavalry officers with the Austrian 

made their general situation known, Baron Edelsheim, 
the present head of that arm in Austria, distinguishing himself 
here especially by the vigilance with which he patrolled along the 
flanks of the French columns, parts of which were already advancing 
towards Melegnano, the key-point of the country between Lodi and 
Milan, whilst the rear of their army had not yet reached the latter 


city. Their general direction eastward, in fact, kept them rather |, 


to the north of the line on which the Austrians were retreating ; 
and hence Baron Kuhn conceived the bold scheme of turning his 
army suddenly back on its traces, and pushing vigorously to the 
north-west—a movement which, ifsuccessful, would break in upon 
the French line in flank before Napoleon could form a fresh front 
to meet it. It would repeat, in fact, the strategy of Schornhorst’s 
which brought the allies to Liitzen on the flank of the great Napo- 
leon in 1813 so unexpectedly that his triumphant advance across 
the Saxon plains would have been turned into a defeat had it been 
an ordindry tactician who was thus surprised. On the 8th of June 
the orders were all prepared, arrangements made for sending all 
spare baggage behind the Adda for safety, and the scheme fully 
approved by Gyulai, who with his own hand added some 
a touches to the instructions about to be despatched to 
the corps. 

The ans with which the part of this volume is elaborated which 
contains the details of a project never realized proves that Kuhn, 
when in high office many years after, did not repent the advice he 
had given to break with the old Austrian traditions, and change a 
disheartening retreat into a sudden and bold advance upon the 
pursuer. Without knowing exactly how far he may be by nature 
over-sanguine itis difficult to judge what were the real prospects 
of success, so largely must they have depended on the trust- 
worthiness of his troops. But throughout life the ex-Minister 
for War has been fated to see his boldly designed projects 
shattered against the obstinacy of other soldiers who cling closely 
to tradition. So it wasin this particular instance. Baron Hess, 
the Austrian Quartermaster-General, whose intermeddling is 
charged with a ee mee of the Magenta catastrophe, had re- 
turned to Gyulai’s headquarters, which he had left just at the 
time of that battle. Hess had been in many respects the right- 
hand of Radetsky, long the Wellington of the Austrian army, and 
enjoyed that sort of consideration at this time which was the lot 
of ae among ourselves after Wellington’s death. No 
one ven’ to gainsay his deliberate opinion, which indeed would 
a have been supported had he appealed by telegram to 

erona, And, to his cautious view, the turning back a defeated 
army to attempt a counter-stroke, however well devised, on a 
pursuer believed to be superior in numbers and in better heart, 
would have been inexcusable rashness. He condemned Kuhn’s 
plan as soon as it was communicated to him, and Gyulai, though 
nominally free to act under the Emperor’s express instructions, 
did not venture to dispute his fiat. The idea of advance was 
therefore at once abendoned, and preparations made for continuing 
the retreat across the Adda. 

This retreat was to be, as before, cool and methodical. Sucha 
movement implies well-posted rearguards in strong positions, and 
these are liable to be sacrificed if the pursuers prove energetic. 
Such was just the case in this instance. * leon had meanwhile 
found out that the Austrians were apparently quitting Lombardy, 
and naturally resolved to push them. To do this it was necessary 
to possess himself of Melegnano, already indicated as the most im- 
portant point strategically of the slip of ground between the two 
armies; and on the night of the 7th June, before Hess had 
intervened to stay Gyulai in his intended movement of attack, 
Marshal ey d'Hilliers had MacMahon’s Corps added to his 
own command, with orders to attack and carry the position held 
there by the Austrian . This consisted of Roden’s and 
Boer’s brigades of Benedek’s Corps, with two batteries, and a few 
squadrons of hussars. General Berger, who commanded, was made 
aware by Benedek of the importance of the position, which would 


have been hardly less essential for the safeguard of the advance 
than for covering the retreat of the army; and when the shock 
fell on him late in the afternoon of the 8th, he withstood it with a 
tenacity which did himself and his division infinite honour. The 
fight that followed was the severest in this brief but bloody cam- 
paign. The French had to bring into action the greater 
part of the 36,000 men of whom Marshal Baraguey disposed ; 
and the 8,ooo Austrians who held the little town did not 

ield it without the loss of nearly fifteen hundred of their number. 

ut the general who exposes a small force to be crushed by his 
enemy's superior numbers suffers the moral disadvantage of a 
genuine defeat; and the action of Melegnano, following so close on 
that of Magenta, with the retreat continued, and no counter-blow 
to put against it, gave the French an advantage which no doubt 
told to the end of the campaign. Disheartened and weary, though 
not further molested—the stout resistance of Benedek’s troops had 
done at least that much for them—the Austrians fell back behind 
the Adda, and thence over the Mincio, where their Emperor for- 
mally assumed the charge of the Second Army, as he had already 
done of the First. yulai’s command was soon after taken 
altogether from him, and he into history to be credited 
with all the misfortunes that opened the campaign. He might 
have been so for generations, instead of years, had not his Chief 
of Staff lived to climb the heights of power, and unlock the 
doors of the State cabinets which held the chief secrets of the 
war. He has shown from proof irrefragable that all the foresight, 
readiness, and — in Austria at the crisis of 1857 were em- 
bodied in her old general; all the rashness, imbecility, and tardi- 
ness displayed were due to that secret government—half family 
camera, autocracy—which has so often dragged her into the 
tuire of defeat and humiliation. 


OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY.* 


f igen monotony of modern life has been a frequent source of 
complaint among those who live it. For the real subject of 
complaint there is no doubt some reason. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the name applied to that subject is a correct one. There is 
in truth a good deal more of variety in these days of constant im- 
provement and invention than there was in the days before them, 
when both invention and improvement were slow, and by no mears 
always sure. One would think that the increased variety and power 
of life should give increased power and variety to those persons 
whose business or pleasure it is to describe life whether in the form 
of fact or of fiction. This, however, does not appear to be the 
case. The fact is that it is not the monotonous nature of modern 
life which ought to bean object of reprobation, but the tendency of 
modern, as of ancient, people to be monotonous. There is a 
wonderful inclination in human beings to follow sheep-like through 
the gap which chance or skill or a rare combination of both has 
led one among them to make. The vitality of this inclination is 
remarkable. It would not be unreasonable to hope that where the 
number of grooves in which it is possible to run is amplified, the 
running powers should learn to find the right grooves. Or, to use 
a simile which is not the worse for being well worn, one might 
expect that among a large number of holes the square and round 
pegs might more often discover their appropriate places. 
uch hopes and expectations are matter for disappointment 
to many men of many kinds, To no one perhaps are they 
the occasion of more frequent discomfiture than to him who 
reviews novels. From him a complaint of the monotony of that 
oy of life with which he hes to deal may come with some justice. 
f the thing accorded in any way with its name, a novel ought to 
convey to the world something new, whether in idea or in form. 
To combine originality of thought and expression is a gift which 
but few writers possess; for the most part one is ah content 
to find novelty of any kind in the romances of the present day. 
Unfortunately it is only in a few happy 
the name novel accords in any sense with the thing which 
it signifies. Book after book appears in regular routine 
with the same old fauits of loose construction, looser grammar, 
and characters ill conceived or not conceived at all. It is 
true that one does occasionally come upon some startling 
novelties in the way of grammar, but that is a kind of novelty 
which is hardly desirable. That so large a number of inferior 
books should be written in such an unceasing and invariable routine 
is probably due in part to that monotonous tendency of human 
nature which has been referred to. Formerly there were but one 
or two writers of fiction who could secure a hearing for them- 
selves. The reason of this was probably to be found in the fact 
that they were the only writers worthy of attention. The ap- 
ae mn of the monthly number of one of their productions was 
ooked for with some anxiety, and the number when it appeared 
was perused with some care. Nowadays we have changed all 
that. Innumerable novels appear from week to week and from 
month to month. No one wants the courage or the presumption 
to enter the lists with the masters of the pen. There are countless 
Richmonds in the field, and every one of them can rely upon enjoy- 
ing some share of the popular attention. The wonder is that wher 
everybody writes there should be anybody left to read. Onc 
cannot suppose that there is more spare time in the world now 
than there formerly was. It may be only that it is worse em- 
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ployed. Whether those who produce inferior novels or those who 
consume them the more unprofitable use of their hours is an 
open question. 

There are many novels which are utterly worthless and unworthy 
of attention. ese one may accept as merely instances of the 
depraved stupidity of human nature, of the sheep-like idea that 
where one has made a way there others must follow. It is more 
disheartening to find indications of talent which is misused or 
wasted, of energies which patience might have directed to a good 
end hurried away and scattered by the impetuosity which cannot 
or will not learn. There are many manufacturers of fiction who, 
if they could but be brought to see that there is no royal road to 
the art of writing any more than to any other art, might produce 
at least good average work, if nothing higher than that. The 
axiom that a man must learn before he can teach has long been 
accepted as applying to every other art or handicraft in the world. 
Perhaps in time its truth will be found to extend also to the art 
of fiction. Meanwhile instance after instance of the deplorable 
consequences resulting from the absence of any such axiom comes 
before one’s eyes. 

A former book which was given to the world by the writer of 
Old Myddelton’s Money was full of faults, but yet contained hints 
that its author could do better things if she tried. When noticing 
her first work, we expressed a hope that she might at a future 
date improve upon ai 
that her present performance has justified the indulgence of such 
ahope. The same faults which existed in Victor and Vanquished 
exist also in the writer's present work, and there is no new merit 
to counterbalance them. Old Myddelton’s money is a vast sum of 
money left by a miserly old man in the hands of his sister to dis- 
tribute among her relations as she thinks fit. This money had 
been left in the old man’s first will to his nephew Gabriel, but 
that will was revoked by the uncle after a quarrel between the 
two, and on the same night the uncle was, as it was generally 
os murdered by the nephew in an attempt to make away 
with the second will. The manner in which the story of this 
murder is told is singular enough. It forms the subject of con- 


than conveyed. In the case of the vilest of other novel 
lawyers it has always been supposed that they were worthy of 
being entrusted with their clients’ secrets, unless it were i- 
cularly to their advantage to betray their knowledge. Here, how- 
ever, is an experienced practitioner, the member of a respectable 
and important firm, who out of mere chattiness and playful malice 
reveals the alteration of a will, immediately after he has made it, 
to the person most interested in such alteration. As no comment 
is made upon this proceeding either by the author or the charac- 
ters of her story, one can only conclude that such habits are part 
and parcel of an ordinary lawyer's fiendish nature. That this 
should be so is a startling and unpleasant reflection. 

The consequence of Mr. Carter's being such an unfortunately 
*“ silly, chatty old gentleman” was apparently the murder of old 
Myddelton by Gabriel. Evidence was given at his trial by a girl 
named Margaret Territ, living in a cottage near old Myddelton’s 
house, which led to his conviction and sentence to death. His 
escape from prison and from the country was however subsequently 
effected in a fashion which is unexplained until the end of the 
book, and then appears childishly improbable. The more im- 
portant part of the tirst and second volumes of the book is taken 
up partly with the doings of the fascinating Royden Keith, who is 


| for ever taking mysterious rides and giving mysterious orders to 


at she then produced. It cannot be sail | 


servants who are all ready to die for him, and crushing the wicked 
people of the story with mysterious ironical glances. In his doings 
it is not easy to take much interest. In the person who shares 
with him the interest of the novel, a little old lady named 
Mrs. Payte, it is possible to take a good deal of interest. She is 
the one success of the book, the one bit of clever character which 


| redeeins it from falling into the class of the utterly worthless. 
| The author has done unwisely in taking Mrs. Payte so soon as she 


does out of her pages. Her odd ways and sharp sayings, her ap- 


| parent cynicism and real kindness, are all well and lightly touched, 


versation at a dinner where the Trent family, who count upon | 


inheriting the greater part of old Myddelton’s money, are enter- 
taining a romantic stranger named Royden Keith. He is one of 
those remarkable persons who possess grave, handsome faces with 
sweet smiles, whose “tall, well-built figures, though full of 
strength and activity, are yet capable of an ease and stillness 
almost (why almost ?) remarkable,” whose iron wills are matched 
only by their tender hearts, and who are seldom met with out of 
the pages of a novel. The only other guest present is Honor 
Craven, a poor cousin to whom the Trents are patronizingly kind, 
especially Captain Hervey Trent, who — undertakes to 
teach her manners. Here isa specimen of the behaviour of 
this family of people whose manners are supposed to resemble 
those of ordi ies and gentlemen. It may be remembered 
that their conversation takes place before a guest who is all but a 
stranger. Captain Hervey Trent has offered one of his arms down 
the stairs to Honor Craven, the other to his cousin and supposed 
fiancée Theodora Trent. The latter has taken, the former refused, 
his arm :— 

“ My nephew offered you his arm, Honor,” remarked Mrs. Trent, as she 
motioned the girl to the solitary seat on her left hand ; “you should have 
taken it, my dear.” 

“Should 1?” questioned Honor. “You will be tired presently of 
as me what I should do or leave undone ; won’t you, Mrs. Trent ? ” 

“Not if you try to learn,” was the benignant reply. “Theodora and I 
will be patient with you to the end, and Captain Hervey is really anxious 
to see you study 4 rae His eye, of course, is offended by awkward- 
ness, but otherwise he is, I’m sure, pleased to see you always.” 

“ Hervey,” the girl said, turning her eyes fully upon her cousin, as he 
took his seat at the foot of the table, “ when shall I cease to offend your eye, 
¢ that = delightful time may come when you will be pleased to see me 

ways 

“T am pleased to see you now,” remarked Hervey, with lazy patronage ; 
“TI was saying to Theo, only this morning, that your manners were very 
much improved.” 


This is singular enough, and it is a little strange that Miss Trent, 
who starts by saying that the subject of old Myddelton’s murder 
is one so detestable as never to be mentioned among them, should 
presently tell the story at great length. One incident in this story 
is however so very strange as to deserve particular notice :— 


“ Honor, do not interrupt me again,” said Theodora, once more taking up 
the thread which it pleased her to fancy that Honor had broken. “ Well, 
Mr. Keith, once Gabriel and old Mr. Myddelton had a quarrel, and it ended 
in Gabriel’s either being turned out of the house, or voluntarily leaving it. 
A message was sent at once to summon Mr. Myddelton’s lawyer—the firm 
in Kinbury was Carter and Haughton in those days ; now Mr. Haughton (I 
told you he was one of old Myddelton’s relations and Honor’s guardian) has 
the whole business. Well, Mr. Carter came, and Mr. Myddelton made his 
will, leaving his property, as I told you, to his sister, Lady Lawrence, to be, 
by her, enapen among his connexions. The lawyer was at Abbotsmoor 
nearly all day, and when he left the house at last, he met Gabriel returning 
to it. They stopped a little time talking, and Mr. Carter, being a silly, 
chatty old gentleman, told Gabriel of the will he had just left in his client’s 

ire, and which would leave him penniless instead of a millionaire ; 
adding a word of advice to him to try to regain his old position before it 
was too late.” 

The race of la 
aovelettes both before and since the Attorney Case of Miss Edge- , 
worth’s Simple Susan. They have been held up as the types | 
of the most abandoned criminality combined with the most 
treacherous cunning. But never has a more horrible picture | 
of their depravity been presented than is here suggested rather | 


and convey the idea of a real living person, which is more than 
can be said for the rest of the author's creations. The unsuspected 
mystery which belongs to her is also skilfully managed, and the 
discovery that she is in fact the Lady Lawrence who holds in her 
hand the gift of old Myddelton’s money is almost as great a 
surprise to the reader as to those unfortunate relations of hers who 
have for so long been slighting her in the character of Mrs. Payte. 
The whole of the scene which follows her revelation of herself is 
well drawn, and one is sorry that nothing else in the book 
is up to its mark. There is a certain amount of merit in 
the conception of Honor Craven, the fortunate inheritor of the old 
man’s hoarded wealth; but she is a strangely inconsistent person, 
and the reason for her refusing to marry Royden Keith, which is 
one of the turning points in the plot, is absurdly insufficient. So 
clever a girl must infallibly have detected the falsehood which led 
to her refusal, knowing as she did the jealous nature by which 
it was prompted. It was no doubt necessary, according to all 
precedent in novels, that the course of true love should in some 
way be prevented from running smooth; but one would think it 
possible to find some more probable obstacle to its course than that 
selected. The old story of falsely repeated conversations is very 
nearly played out. Besides, it would be much more likely that a 
girl of Honor’s nature should ask the man whom she loved, when 
he asked her to marry him, if what she had heard was true, than 
trust on mere hearsay to his having spoken slightingly of her. 

The other parts of the plot are so many examples of the ten- 
dency to running in one groove which we have spoken of. It is 
quite in accordance with the human nature portrayed in ordinary 
novels that Royden Keith should be supposed by his rival in Honor 
Craven's affections to be none other than Gabriel, old Myddelton’s 
supposed murderer. It is also quite in accordance with that view of 
human nature and human events that he should turn out to be quite 
adifferent person. There is some ingenuity in the final working out 
of the catastrophe, but it is weakly managed. The whole plot in 
this respect is a misguided attempt at that involution and subse- 
quent disentanglement with which only a few writers such as 
Gaboriau, Wilkie Collins, and in another line Jules Verne, 
have been competent to deal. The construction of elaborate 
plots seems to an art by itself. It is unfortunately con- 
sidered by many people to be easy, whereas it is in fact 
most difficult. A good illustration of this is found in the 
story of Balzac’s engaging a young man to make plots for him. 
This young man was in the position of many young men—that is, 
he was both destitute and clever; and he naturally hailed 
with delight Balzac’s offer of a comfortable competence in return 
for the manufacture of plots. His engagement was, however, 
broken by himself after two nights, during which he was inces- 
santly waked up by demands for a plot which he was unable to 
satisty. The writer of Old Myddelton's Money would do well to 
remember this story. She makes a remark which has some truth 
in the course of her first volume :— 

In each of us lurks some vein of true genius. Though sometimes so 
slight that, in the gloom of unappreciation, or the glory of a greater light, 
it is not seen, the golden thread is pretty sure to be there. 

The vein which lurks in Old Myddelton’s Money can scarcely be 
called true genius. There is, however, enough cleverness shown 


has been much calumniated in novels and 1" the working out of Mrs. Payte’s character to make one regret 


that it has not been used to better purpose. 
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HOLDSWORTH’S DEEP-SEA FISHING.* 


A LARGE amount of official work as Secretary to the Royal 
Deep-Sea Fisheries Commission, whose Report was laid 
before Parliament early in 1866, supplied Mr. Holdsworth with 
materials out of which he made an_ instructive and inter- 
esting volume upon the subject of sea-fishing in general, with 
especial reference to the practical working of the Fishery Acts 
upon the various stations around the British Islands. The per- 
sonal visits required by his duties made him familiar with every 
station of importance, and gave him an experimental knowledge 
of the various craft and gear severally in use amongst them. The 
Reports of the Scottish and Irish Fishery Boards have also 
furnished their quota of facts and figures towards the statistical 
fulness of Mr. Holdsworth’s researches. He might have done more, 
however, towards tracing the history of the fisherman’s craft, its 
earliest expedients, and its gradual extension from sea to sea. The 
work of the fisherman is coeval with the history ‘of man upon the 
earth. The first rude efforts of his intelligence are to be traced 
in the making of bone and flint into fish-hooks and spears. There 
are, again, the simple nets left by the lake-dwellers of Switzer- 
land and other haunts of primeval man. Passing from the rudi- 
mentary and isolated efforts of man’s industry, our author might 
have given us some outline at least of the progress of legislation 
ift these islands from the beginning of authentic history; the 
materials for this lie amply to hand, not only in the Statute- 
book, but in the charters and archives of our coast towns, not to 
speak of the multitudinous notices scattered up and down the 
domestic and archeological literature of the country. Such a 
duty is not to be passed by with a cursory reference to the 
“scarcity of trustworthy materials,” nor is the omission atoned 
for by what Mr. Holdsworth has done to set forth our existing 
fisheries and all that appertains to them inthe fullest detail. To 
say no more, he would have had his reward in the wider and 
more varied interest which would have attached to his work, 
which, as it is, reminds us too much of the dull elaboration and 
mechanical formality of a Blue-book. 

It is surprising in how backward a state the lnowledge 
of the natural history and the habits of fishes has long re- 
mained. The spawning of fish, their migrations, and what they 
feed on are mysteries on which but a faint light has been thrown 
either by the researches of naturalists or the observations of 
fishermen. There is extreme difficulty in getting a definite or 
concurrent expression of opinion upon simple points like these from 
even the most intelligent men of a class who have all their lives 
been conversant with fishing whether for livelihood or for sport. 
There is no order of men who cleave more inveterately to what 
satisfied their forefathers, or who trouble themselves less with what 
lies outside the pale of their immediate calling. With the freer 
locomotion of late years and the stimulus of a growing demand, 
there has been, our author is glad to notice, a disposition, at 
the larger stations at least, to adopt improvements in working 
the fisheries, in studying the best kinds of boats and gear, 
independently of local or traditional prejudice, and in investigat- 
ing the causes of fluctuation in the natural supply of our coasts 
and seas. In considering the present condition of our home 
fisheries as compared with their state twenty, or even ten, years 
ago, the most trustworthy method seems to be to compare, on the 
one hand, the quantity of fish now and formerly brought to 
market, and, on the other, the amount of capital then and now 
invested in the fisheries, as indicated by the number and size of 
the boats employed in them. On neither head are statistics avail- 
able to the extent or with the certainty that might have been 
expected. The estimates put forth from time to time by in- 
genious newspaper Correspondents of the quantity or kinds of fish 
sold at Billingsgate give but an approximate idea of what is 
annually disposed of there. The City tolls being paid on the con- 
veyance in bulk, not on the weight of fish delivered, the dues re- 
turned are nearly the same whether the contents of a waggon are 
five packages or fi Be the size of a vessel what it may, the 
toll is taken, Mr. Holdsworth informs us, on either a full or a half 
cargo, the actual bulk of fish not being more precisely known save 
to those immediately concerned in the sale, whose interest is 
not in favour of publicity. Billingsgate, moreover, vast as is 
the amount of fish brought to it both by sailing and steam 
carriers as well as by rail, is only one of the important markets 
which are now supplied direct from the coast. And the quantity 
annually carried by the railways is only known to the Companies, 
but few particulars leaking out in the course of the periodical 
Reports. There is in addition the fish which is consumed 
where it is landed; though this is not perhaps so much as in 
former years, before the existing facilities for transport into the 
interior came into play. Of cured fish there are no better means 
of getting accurate estimates; forthe Scotch Fishery Board, it 
appears, returns only the number of barrels of herrings cured 
“wet,” having nothing to do with the smoked fish, and the 
Cornish merchants do not include in their trade circulars the home 
consumption together with the annual export of pilchards. The 
main evidence of a large and steady development of consumption 
is to be found in the immense number of markets all over the 
country, which now have their regular supplies, in the greatly 
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] increased number and improved class of fishing-boats in use, and, 


above all, as our author rightly insists, in the fact that, notwith- 
standing the largely augmented demand for fish in recent years, 
the prices realized by the producers have not advanced in any- 
thing like the same proportion as the prices of beef and mutton. 
The price to the consumer is another question altogether. Yet 
even this cannot be said to -have advanced quite in the same 
degree as the price of meat. 

Two considerations come in to explain what might here be 
thought anomalous. The sale of fish, in the first place, has 
been organized into a regular trade throughout the country 
by the agency of the railways and the electric telegraph. The 
wholesale dealers have agents in every direction. The needs 
of the central market are communicated directly to the coast, 
and the supply is forthwith despatched, to be again distributed 
within a few hours from leaving the sea among thousands of 
retail dealers. Transport and telegraph charges form heavy items in 
the salesman’s expenses. Each person or agency through whose 
hands the fish passes adds a percentage to the cost, until at last 
the price charged, especially at West-End shops, is frequently 
three or four times as much as the fisherman received for it. From 
a table furnished by a leading trawl-owner of Great Grimsby, 
showing the weight and value of the fish taken by one of his 
vessels in each of five consecutive years (1860-64), it appears that 
prime fish, consisting of turbot, brill, soles, and dory, averaged at 
that time 23d.a lb. What is called offal—ze. plaice, haddocks, 
and other inferior kinds—would bring the fisherman not so much as 
4d. per lb., though the quantity of the former, compared with that 
of the latter, was only as 86 tons to 357. Inspite of the enhanced 
price to the consumer, it is doubtful whether any proportional 
gain has accrued to the fisherman. A second matter to be taken into 
account is the great diminution of waste. The fishmonger has no 
longer the risky trade he had in former years. ‘The introduction 
of ice has revolutionized his business, however much it may be 
deplored by the epicure, who was formerly sure of getting none 
but the freshest of the day’s fish, and cared not what price he 
paid for the delicacy ; all that was left over, if not thrown away, 
coming down to second-rate shops or the costermonger’s barrow. 
The entire stock, saving such tender wares as herrings and 
sprats, is now no sooner brought to market than it is thrown 
into ice. Being thus safe for some days, it is packed and sent 
hither and thither in ice, and stowed in the fishmonger’s 
cellar, who is no longer disquieted by doubts as to the fish 
unsold to-day being sound and presentable to-morrow. Lillings- 
gate, moreover, must be cleared out day by day, and should the 
supply be greater than is required by regular London and country 
customers, the surplus is set free at prices which attract the coster- 
mongers, whose barrows become the means of dispersing a vast 
quantity of fish, often in very good condition, among the poorer 
neighbourhoods. Nor has Billingsgate, overburdened as it is, 
anything like a monopoly in the diffusion of the produce of the 
sea. An immense quantity, our author is able to assert, finds its 
way, thanks to the agency of the telegraph, direct from the coast 
to many a market inland. There can be no stronger proof 
of the great increase in the national supply of fish, and of the fact 
that the sea-fisheries are not going to ruin, as croakers have told us 
for years past, than that, notwithstanding the many new and in- 
dependent centres of business opened of late years, the great market 
by the river-side is in process of being nearly doubled in area, in 
order to keep up with the growing expansion of trade. 

A question of not less importance in connexion with the pro- 
sperity of the sea-fisheries is that which relates to the spawning 
habits of the several kinds of fish in demand for the table. The 
study of the habits of the salmon in this respect has been made 
the basis of most of the legislation which has increased the 
supply of this favourite fish. Although the protection of dee 
sea fish must be far less within our power, a knowledge of the 
conditions of their spawning may help us towards determining 
how far the prevalent methods of fishing may be likely to injure 
the germs of our future supply. On such points the gossip of 
fishermen is of little or no value. far more significance are 
the observations of naturalists like Professors Huxley and Allman, 
whose evidence as to the fact of living and well developed ova 
being found floating upon the sea was held to be of much weight 
by the Commons Irish Fishery Commission in 1867. ‘the most 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of this obscure subject 
have been made by the eminent professors Sars, father and son, of 
Christiania. The reports of these observations, chietly in the region 
of the Loffoden Islands, have unfortunately been issued in the 
Norse language only. But many of the more important results 
have been communicated by Professor G. O. Sars for the pur- 
poses of the present work, and constitute one of the most 
valuable portions of its contents. The surface net ordinarily 
used by naturalists for collecting minute floating forms of marine 
life was the means of gathering abundant masses of the ova of 
the common cod (Gadus morrhua) floating on the surface. 
Examples were found in various stages of development, and 
the species identified beyond a doubt. The same obser- 
vations were made on the ova of the haddock (Gadus 
eglefinus). Nor did this aoe to be the case only with the single 
family of the gadid@, as M. Sars was at first inclined to believe; 
for he subsequently found the same rule to prevail with the 
mackerel (Scomber), and at least four other kinds of fish, amo 
them the gurnard ( 7rigia) and the plaice ( Pleuronectes platessa), au 
he considers it to apply beyond doubt to the other Pleuronectidse 
also, There is reason to believe that the actual spawning of the 
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mackerel takes place at the surface, while with the haddock and 
cod it may occur at the depth which is their usual haunt, the 
spawn rising to the surface by its lighter specific gravity. In the 
case of those fishes whose ova are cemented together by a gluti- 
nous secretion or fastened in lumps to foreign bodies, such as 
alge, hydroids, &c., the development may take place at the bottom. 
Such are the herring (Clupea), the capelan (Osrerus), the species of 
Cottus, Liparis, and others. 

The important general conclusion is that, as the most pro- 
minent kind of fish taken by our line fishermen and trawiers, 
and the mackerel amongst those taken by the drift nets, 
are of the species whose spawn floats upon the surface of 
the sea, their ova cannot be liable to the slightest injury by 
any method of fishing which is carried on upon or near the 
ground. If such be the rule with the spawn of the cod and 
haddock, there can be little doubt as to its holding good 
with the ova of ling, coal-fish, whiting, pollack, hake, and 
torsk (Brosmius), all belonging to the same family. Nor does it 
less apply to the group of fishes including turbot, halibut, soles, 

laice, dabs, and flounders. Mackerel and gurnards have the same 
abit, which may, we presume, extend to the dory, closely allied 
as it is to the mackerel. Nothing is to be said with certainty of 
the bream (Sparus), red or grey mullet, or conger. On the other 
hand, the herring spawn is known to adhere to the bottom, and 
the same rule might have been thought to apply to the pilehard and 
sprat. But our author does not know it to have been verified in 
their case, whilst ichthyologists of the repute of the late Mr. 
Jonathan Couch have found reason to believe that the pilchard 
spawns at the surface, the ova becoming mixed with a large quan- 
tity of tenacious mucus which spreads out and keeps them float- 
ing. Startling as the conclusion may appear at first sight, 
these facts encourage the belief that there is no possibility of de- 
stroying by any existing method of sea-tishing the deposited spawn 
of any of our important edible fishes, with the exception of the 
herring. In the case of that fish, moreover, there is no proof of 
injury being thus caused ; trawling being rarely carried on in the 
few places in which the spawn of the herring is known to be de- 
posited. Infinitely greater mischief is due, as our author 
remarks, to the universal demand for full-roed herrings, which 
makes it imperative upon fishermen and curers to secure the “ full” 
fish, each containing ova by hundreds of thousands. Yet, after 
all, what is to be set down at its utmost stretch to human gor- 
mandizing in comparison with the inroads of flocks of gannets, 
gulls, and other sea-birds, shoals of cod and ling, and, beyond all, 
the whales and porpoises whose appearance in the narrow seas 
is hailed as a sure harbinger of the plentiful take of herrings to 
follow? There is no analogy at all events to be drawn 
from the habits of the salmon for a similar close season 
to be enforced in the case of sea-fisheries. Into the 
vexed question of the oyster famine, its origin and possible 
remedies, it has not fallen within our author's scope to enter 
with any fulness. He does but touch incidentally upon the 
dredging operations on the Welsh and Irish coasts. In the 
Fishery Regulations which he has quoted in the appendix he has 
consequently not included those referring to the oyster fisheries. 
But he has given a summary of the most important articles 
relating to the limits of the British fishery grounds, the working 
of drift and seine nets, the maintenance of order among the 
fishermen, and the registration and marking of fishing-boats. 
The main body of the work is taken up with a methodical descrip- 
tion of the several modes of sea-fishing, and an enumeration of the 
various stations on the coasts of the three kingdoms. The statistics 
here collected form a valuable mass of information, and show from 
what wide and solid grounds the writer has drawn the conclu- 
sions which lead him to look so hopefully upon the prospects of 


FURNITURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 


HE handsome volume in which Mr. Pollen has described the 
Ancient and Modern Furniture in the South Kensington 
Museum, like those in which a similar service has been rendered 
to Ivories by Mr. Maskell, to Majolica by Mr. Robinson, and to 
Textile Fabrics by Dr. Rock, aims at combining two purposes which 
in some respects might have been better kept apart. It is true that 
the very full labels affixed to every object in the South Kensington 
Museum supply the most obvious of the wants which a cata- 
logue is designed to meet. There is no need of referring toa book 
to know the country or the century to which a cabinet or a mirror 
is to be attributed. But this only makes it the more easy to pro- 
vide the student with that kind of information which cannot be 
conveyed by labels, and which it is yet so useful to have at hand 
while actually looking at the objects to which it relates. Mr. 
Pollen’s introduction, which ly occupies 250 , might have 
been amplified by the incorporation of some of the more general 
matter which is distributed over the actual catalogue, and would 
thus have taken its proper place as an essay towards a history of 
artistic or decorative furniture. The detailed description of the 
more important articles might then have been printed in a form 
which could be carried about in the Museum, and referred to 
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where such descriptions are chiefly valuable—in presence of the 
things described. If this catalogue had further set out the leading 
characteristics of the various periods of art, and given—a very 
essential point at South Kensington—some indication of where the 
several objects or classes of objects are to be looked for, the col- 
lection would have been made very much more useful than it can 
be now, when the visitor has to choose between burdening himself 
with a book not much smaller than a family Bible and carrying 
Mr. Pollen’s descriptions in his head. As it is, the merit of Mr. 
Pollen’s introduction is in danger of being underrated, from the 
general resemblance of the volume to a catalogue of the contents 
of a particular collection, while the utility of the catalogue is lost 
by reason of the bulk and costliness of the volume in which it is 
contained. 

One great use of such a collection of furniture of all coun- 
tries and periods as is now established at South Kensington is 
to improve the taste of the present school of cabinet-makers. 
There has of late years been a very great improvement in the 
intentions of upholsterers, but as yet it has but seldom extended 
to their execution. The shop windows are full of chairs, 
tables, and cabinets which show a commendable desire to get 
beyond the strangely ugly forms which were supposed twenty 
_ ago to embody the last results of fashionable civilization, 

ut it is rare to see any intelligent purpose either in the design 
or in the ornamentation. In this respect there can be no change 
for the better until the proper function of machinery is more 


‘clearly understood. There is much of course that used to be done 


by hand labour which can now be done equally well by some of the 
many labour-saving expedients which are the fruit of later inge- 
nuity. It would be idle to insist upon having no part of a chair 
or a chest of drawers made by machinery if, for all the pur- 
poses for which chairs or chests of drawers are used, machinery 
isas good as handwork. But then the question presents itsell!, 
what are the purposes for which chairs and chests of drawers are 
used? So far as chairs are simply meant to sit upon, and chests of 
drawers to hold clothes, machinery can clearly do all that is required. 
But, as a matter of fact, neither of them are ever made with no 
other end in view than this. In the simplest and cheapest worl 
some attention is paid to ornament, while, as soon as the cheapest 
work is left behind, a great part of the cost of every piece of 
furniture is made up by additions which are “oe to 
please the eye, and which in theory would not made 
except to please the eve. Here, as a rule, machinery is alto- 
gether out of place. As soon as we get beyond mere beauty of 
curves and lines, ornament requires the brain and the hand of 
the individual artist. A carving which could be multiplied in- 
definitely by machinery might reproduce the charm of the original 
design, but the charm of the original execution would be gone. In 
furniture, for the most part, design and execution do not on to be 
thus separated. It is hard to say whether the grace or fancy which 
pleases us in the carving of a chair or in the inlaying of a bureau is 
an attribute of the head or the hand of the workman. The slight 
repartees of ordinarily clever conversation would lose all their 
attraction if they were written down and reproduced by an actor. 
It would be felt that wit which had to be thus separated from its 
author needs to be of a higher, or, at all events, ofa less evanescent, 
quality than wit which came fresh from the speaker's mind and 
lips at the same moment. The objection ordinarily made to the 
exclusion of machine-made ornament from upholstery is the 
increased costliness which would thereby imparted to 
furniture. Certainly any really good piece of modern deco- 
rative furniture commands an enormous price; but the con- 
ditions under which it is produced fully account for this, 
and these conditions are not in themselves immutable. Cabinet- 
makers err at present on the side of over-decoration; con- 
sequently, if the work is good, it is necessarily costly from the 
mere fact of there being so much of it. When a great price is 
asked the yp tw ae naturally likes to think that he has his money's 
worth, and this leads the tradesman to make the material expen- 
sive as well as the workmanship. The true principle of furnitwe 
ornamentation was much better understood a hundred years ago. 
For carving in soft wood, says Mr. Pollen, “ excellent workmen 
were found in England for the first three-quarters of the last cen- 
tury.” The particular example to which he refers is a chimney- 
piece front in carved lime-wood, with an illustration from A®sop’s 
tables in the centre panel, attributed to the father of Sir Humphry 
Davy. ‘Little panels filled with such subjects . . . . continued 
to the end of the century to form the centres of chimney-piece or- 
nament in London houses.” In work of this kind there was room 
for the fancy as well as the skill of the workman to display itself, 
and yet no very great amount of time was needed to produce it. 
In the houses lately destroyed to make room for the new Law 
Courts there were many fragments of architectural carving in 
deal, some of which are now at South Kensington. As regards 
furniture, it is a very great loss that this soft wood carving should 
universally have been superseded by carving in hard wood, “ exe- 
cuted and brought to a final surface with labour and very slowly.” 
There is immense variety again in the carving of the mahogany 
chairs of the last century which go under the generic name of 
Chippendale, though many of them were made by Sheraton, 
lleppelwhite, and Lock. Of the latter Mr. Pollen says:—“ Some 
curious memoranda delivered with a collection of his original 
drawings and those of Chippendale to the great Exhibition of 
1862 give the names of his workmen, and interesting particulars 
respecting wages in 1743. Five shillings per day were then given 
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to wood-carvers. Lock belonged to and left behind a race of wood- 
carvers and wood-workers.” It is to be wished that the Museum 
were richer in English work of this particular period. It has been 
overshadowed by the French work of the same century ; but, beau- 
tiful as Riesener marquetry is, for the purposes of our own work- 
men there is as much to be learnt from the carved work of the 
same date in England. ‘ 


At the same time inlaying in coloured woods is an art which 
well deserves more attention than has of late been paid to it. 
Perhaps no kind of furniture has been more vulgarized. Every- 
body knows the walnut-wood cabinets or chiffonniers, with a few 
narrow curved lines in black or white wandering meaninglessly over 
the panels, which are so common in modern drawing-rooms, 
and which pass among upholsterers under the name of mar- 
quetry, or the polished black tables covered with inlaying in which 
a white composition does duty for ivory, and is supposed to make 
the whole a reproduction of Venetian furniture. Before these 
monstrosities could have become B geod the true theory of 


inlaying must have been forgotten. ollen gives an interesting 
sketch of the i marquetry. Its introduction into Europe 
is attributed to the Venetians. eir merchants found a manu- 


facture of geometric marquetry in ivory upon walnut-wood exist- 
ing in the East, and the specimens they brought back with them 
seem to have been the parents of Certosina work, so called, though 
without any Imown reason, from the great Carthusian monaste 
between Milan and Pavia. The general characteristic of this wor. 
is the use of lozenge-shaped dies formed into stars or circles. The 
Museum contains a set of four chairs decorated in this style, made 
about 1550, for Guidobaldo II., Duke of Urbino. From Certosina 
work were developed the and landscape designs which are 
to be seen in the Cath of Pisa and other Italian churches. 
There is a fine example of Tarsia in the Museum, consisting 
of a panel with a seated female figure inlaid in it. “The 
background is rosewood, and the dress, face, &c., as it were, 
painted by the dexterous use of the different directions of 
the grain of the pine-wood of which the figure is made. 
The grain is so managed and counterpoised as to give flowing 
natural lines that follow the sinuosities of the design as the strokes 
might do of an artist’s brush, feeling the form as he paints in the 
colours.” Inferior artists preferred buildings to figures as subjects, 
as a kind of rude perspective could be easily attained by judicious 
arrangement of light and dark woods. This landscape marquetry 
became very pop in France. The fault of it asa style is that 
to be good it must be very good. [If it falls short of real artistic 
excellence itis stiff and unnatural, without rising to the dignity 
of being grotesque. The full pt Mae of wood marquetry in 
France was postponed for a century by the interposition of Boulle, 
who was employed in furnishing the palace of Veuaiies and in- 
vented the marquetry in tortoiseshell and brass which has since 
= by his name. Under Louis XVI. marquetry proper again 

e — and reached — its highest point as regards 
domestic furniture in the work of Riesener and David Roetgen. 
The former was cabinet-maker or ébéniste to Marie Antoinette, the 
latter was also employed about the Court of Louis XVI. 

n’s work is in lighter woods, and has a somewhat 
gayer tone than Riesener’s. Both, however, confined themselves 
to the delicate tones obtained by the use of natural wood, 
tinted with various shades by the application of hot sand. In this 
way various shades of red and yellow were obtained, and green 
ebony furnished a colour, eppnenthiog more nearly to brown than 
to green, which was much used for foliage. Brighter shades of 
green as well as blue can be had by steeping white woods in various 
chemical solutions. But ve: t brightness is usually a note 
of inferior marquetry. This holds good only of the colour of the 
woods employed, since the general effect of excessive brightness 
may be due to fresh varnish. Mr. Pollen has not been able to 
collect any information about Dutch marquetry, which is interest- 
ing on two grounds—as the parent of English marquetry, and as 
the kind which is most imitated at the present moment. A great 
deal of this kind of furniture was imported into England after the 
revolution of 1688, and it was at once copied by English workmen. 
The details of Dutch uetry have rarely much that is artistic 
about them. The effect is due to the subdued glow of colour 
produced by tulips, birds, and foliage all in the natural colour 
the 4 just been = about bright 
colours applies especially to uetry. efe area t 
number of ieces now to be seen in the roa shops, valk bop 
perfect rainbows in the number, though not in the gradation or 
arrangement, of the colours used. Much of this furniture is alto- 
gether new, and in the remainder new inlaying has probably been 
added to old groundwork. 


_ In taking leave of Mr. Pollen’s book, we heartily wish him 
time and opportunity to enlarge it. Asa first attempt to collect 
the scanty and scattered information which exists on the subject of 
furniture it deserves high praise. We must repeat, however, the 
expression of our hope that in future editions the original part of 
the work may be separated from that which belongs more strictly 
to a catalogue. The former can already afford to stand alone, and 
when standing alone is more likely to bring in to its author the 
corrections and additions which he indicates his desire to be 
supplied with. 


HILDA AND 


M*®. HARTLEY'S name is new to us as a writer of fiction, 
but if this is her first venture we have little hesitation ir 
pronouncing it hopeful. Her story is naturally told, and her 
style is easy, lively, and correct It relates toa fair and wealthy 
ward in Chancery, and treats of, though we should say it rather: 
underrates, the perils which environ dians and wooers if’ 
they trifle with such blooming but forbidden fruit. Hilda Dal- 
rymple is the ward, and the writer of the story is her guardian, 
Mrs. Hamilton of Frankley Manor. Whether the Court made 
a wise selection is a point on which readers will form their- 
own opinion, but there is certainly something amusing in 
Mrs Hamilton's admission of acts of weakness and lingering 
redilections, to say nothing of the conflicting feelings which 
Histarb the bosom of a woman whose first marriage was unhappy, 
and who is still young enough to be of possible account in 
the matrimonial market. Although Hilda gave no real cause 
for jealousy, complications and misconceptions arose out of 
the charge of a young relative “almost too beautiful for am 
heiress.” The oy of the story is the wooing and almost win- 
ning of Hilda by a Coastguard officer, Captain Percy Nugent, 
a low-bred, scampish adventurer, whose suit is all the more suc— 
cessful because ies. Hamilton warns the heiress against him, 
although she stops short of the decisive step of forbidding him 
her house, which his advances at: the first meeting would 
certainly have justified. Another of the characters is the 
Rev. Lionel Belmore, a model parson, single, and interesting on 
account of a long-past disappointment ; rm the devotion of Mrs. 
Hamilton to his schools, services, words, and wishes springs 
at least as much from “a subtle spirit of man worship” as 
from religious motive or womanly charity. This Mr. Belmore 
the heiress begins by quizzing and teasing: but as there 
aresome people who rather like to be teased by a pretty woman, 
we are not surprised when Mrs. Hamilton is rendered jealous by 
the discovery that he is wholly enslaved to her cousin, who not 
the less cherishes her blind p Hom for Nugent, and shuts her 
ears to damaging rumours as to his character and circumstances. 
Meanwhile the author introduces an amusing byplay in the atten- © 
tions of Lord Charles Langton, second son of the Duke of Ashbur- 
ton, which are meant for the widow, but are somewhat perversely 
mistaken by her for attentions to the ward. Her wish was doubt- 
less father to the thought, for such a match “ the Court” would 
have approved; but Lord Charles has no eyes for Hilda, and 
amuses himself with his sister-in-law’s governess, Marion Bruce, 
“pour passer le temps,” until such time as Mrs. Hamilton will 
vouchsafe him “yes or no.” While the chief actors are thus 
at cross purposes—Mr. Belmore sighing for the heiress, Mrs. 
Hamilton for Mr. Belmore, and Lord Charles in his easy way 
seeking, if not sighing for, Mrs. Hamilton—Percy Nugent is 
winding his meshes around Hilda, whose consent he has clan- 
destinely gained and whom he only waits for an opportunity 
to off. The only excuses for Mrs. Hamilton's lack of 
vigilance and infirmity of purpose as a ian are her secret 
— for the unreciprocative Belmore, and the sudden death 

m an accident, out riding, of her bright and spirited boy, 
which withdraws her for a season from the observation of the 
world. Her retirement is ere long broken in upon by a 
solicitor employed by the Court, Mr. Cleaseman of Lincoln's 
Inn, who winds up an interview in which there are frequent 
threats of forfeiture of recognizances, with a warning that should 
she not endeavour by removing the heiress from Nugent’s neigh- 
bourhood to prevent an imminent clandestine marriage, she may 
possibly find herself in serious difficulties. A visit to London, and 
a presentation at a Drawing Room, are colourable excuses for such 
a sudden change of scene; but before the plan is put into execu- 
tion, Mrs. Hamilton on two occasions contrives to play the 
eavesdropper, in one case overhearing Belmore’s avowal of his 
hopeless passion to Hilda, in the other a more matter-of-fact 
téte-d-téte between Lord Charles and Marion Bruce. Besides 
this, she intercepts, reads, and burns a note from Hilda to Nugent, 
indicating very clearly by her action in all these cases, though it is 
more impulsive than deliberate, the imperfection of her cha- 
racter. 

When the characters are transferred to London the plot thickens. 
The death of Lord Charles's elder brother, Lord Rosetower, leaves 
him heir to a dukedom, and enables him to make a formal 
ey senor to Mrs. Hamilton, hitherto at cross-purposes as to 

is intentions. Unhappily the town proves a better field than 
the country for Nugent’s plans; and, despite the vigilance of 
detectives who dog him at the Opera, in the Parks, and else- 
where, he induces Hilda to slip out, on a Sunday morning, in her 
n’s absence, and when she is sup to be contined to 

her room, to a neighbouring church, where they are quietly married. 
Before, however, she can ——_ an elopement, and whilst she isstill 
an inmate of Mrs. Hamilton’s house in Park Lane, Mr. Cleaseman and 
a Master in Chancery inte: The heiress is removed to the 
Master’s country house, and Mrs. Hamilton is relieved of a trust 
in which, tried and weighed in Chancery balancee, she had been 
found egregiously wanting. Rumours too are afloat that the Captain 
has a wife y, and is in peril of apprehension on a charge of 
bigamy. That he is secretly married to Hilda Mrs. Hamilton is 


* Hilda and I. A Novel. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols. London: 
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uy fully convinced, when, on a sudden, she is summoned to the 
ter’s country house to nurse her cousin after an accident which 
has arisen out of an t at elopement. In her dealings with 
Mr. Stanley, the Master in Chancery, in reference to a certain casket, 
ilton’s conduct does not impress us with a high estimate of 

her straightforwardness ; but it would seem as if, like a schoolboy 
with an Ange-coes master, she deemed a lawyer psoneh to 
take care ofhimself. Hilda is incautiously allowed by Mr. Stanley 
to return to Frankley, Mrs. Hamilton’s country house; and Mr. 
Belmore, with more wilfulness than wisdom, assists the heiress 
to escape whilst Mrs. Hamilton is absent in town, this time on 
the errand of the Court of Chancery, and for the purpose of 
seeing the first and real wife of Percy Nugent, the neglected 
victim of an early mésalliance. Belmore accompanies Hilda to 
Dover, where she is to meet her husband, though not till after 
the departure of her travelling companion. Great is the mutual 
shock when Mrs. Hamilton communicates to the latter the fact 
of a when Belmore confesses his in 
ingi t and Hi ther. Here, however, the Court 
is apprehended as a bigamist, 
whilst poor Hilda presses on alone to Boulogne, where she is found 
and nursed in brain-fever by a lady who takes compassion on her, 
and is afterwards brought home, shattered and sinking, to Frank- 
ley. Henceforth the course is all down hill. Nugent's trial breaks 
down by reason of his tampering with witnesses who might have 
sworn to his first iage. After an adjournment for further 
evidence, he is seudiiel loom none is forthcoming. But he 
ins little thereby, as he is committed to prison for contempt, 
‘there to remain until he can make a settlement on the ward, 
proportionate to her fortune.” This is of course a crushing blow 
to the still sanguine “ wife and no wife,” who had believed a vaga- 
bond when “he said we were to go abroad and remain there quietly 
a little while, and then, if they found us,'we must just go back and 
appear before the Lord Chancellor, and cry a little, and be rather 
penitent, and very much threatened and not the least alarmed—for 
no real fuss would be made.” Nevertheless, she still clings to 
her Percy, whose true wife at this point dies somewhat ically 
out of the way, and, though gradually fading away, she refuses to be 
disenchanted, until at last her idol writes a letter which leaves no 
room for faith or hope. The wretched fellow has got sick of 
durance, and purged himself of contempt by consenting to give 
herup. After this, her only resource js, of course, todie. She sinks 
rapidly, despite the solicitude of Mr. Belmore, the novelty of an 
Indian cousin’s return, and the self-accusing tenderness of the 
mistress of Frankley. What becomes of the latter we shall not 
tell. The reader will discover from a satisfactory last chapter 
whether she still pursues her worship of the somewhat priggish 
Belmore, or takes compassion on the persevering Marquis ioe. 
tower. Mrs. Hamilton’s weakness and folly make her perhaps all 
the more natural as a character of real life. Most of the complica- 
tions of the story certainly could not have arisen had she been less 
irresolute and preoccupied by selfish considerations; had she, 
in fact, loyally discharged the duties of a guardian. It cannot 
be denied that, owi Fam to some secret sympathy, Mrs. 
Hamilton fares too well in the issue, and escapes too lightly, 
with two or three scoldings from the Master, for derelictions of 
duty which she herself expected would receive severer punish- 
ment. Perhaps in the mind of the author, her boy’s death in the 
first volume—otherwise inartistic and needless—is introduced in 
palliation of her neglect of trust ; and indeed the loneliness to which 
she is reduced, till a deus ex machind arises in the last chapter, 
might seem a partial retribution. As to Nugent, he contrived to 
evade the penalties of his guilt; but it would be rash for any one 
who might be seized with a desire to imitate his conduct to adopt 
the ingenious theory “that if he proved his first marriage, the 
second, contracted during his wife’s lifetime, must be void, and 
that he could no longer be detained in prison for being the husband 
of the ward in Chancery when that marriage was shown to be 


invalid.” 
Apart from the details of the plot, Mrs. Hartley is evidentl 
a lively observer of people ox manners, and has a droll 
easy way of putting things when they strike her. The host 
at a croquet party who talks over affairs of the nation 
with a few other veterans to pass away the time, “ secretly be- 
moaning the loss of his usually comfortable dinner, and thinking 
grapes and apricots, lemonade and claret cup, tea and bread-and- 
tter, a very poor substitute,” is a portrait which all must have 
seen. Hilda's criticism of Lord Charles, “I couldn't help think- 
ing all the time that, dressed as a farmer, he looks like a gentle- 
man; and dressed like a gentleman, he looks like a farmer,” would 
apply to many a country squire. Most readers will enjoy a 
cedents an parentage. was a Jones, and not a very good 
Jones either.” There is also humour in the description of 


Wilkinson’s wedding affords scope for a description of nice 
weather and “a hunting morning” in late winter, which Soouie 
@ practised eye for scenery. we never like Mrs, Hartley 


better than when she indulges in these country pictures, though 
she shows herself by no means a novice when she depicts town 


life and the more artificial world. 3 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
I. 


oS per the days when the priest and the barber held a public 
inquisition on the books of the renowned Knight Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, we doubt whether there can be found anything 
at all comparable to the inquisition which, as each winter comes on, 
we find ourselves called upon to hold on the Christmas books 
of the year. In one mood, we feel like the Knight's housekeeper 
and niece, and think that it would be better to throw them all out 
of the window into the courtyard, and set fire to them in a heap, 
In another and a gentler mood, we think with the priest that it 
would be as well to take the books one by one and see what they 
treat of, for perhaps some may be found that do not deserve to be 
chastised by fire. Then prudence steps in and warns us, as it did 
the housekeeper, that if we once meddie with them, some enchanter 
of the many with whom these books abound may exercise his art 
upon us, and lead us next year to write a Christmas book ourselves, 
But then with the priest we find ourselves smiling at the simplicity 
of the notion. We might just as well be afraid of tasting mince- 
pies lest they should tempt us to turn cook as be afraid of reading 
Christmas books lest they should tempt us to turn author. Then, 
too, we know that in this great pile of books we shall find many 
an old favourite, and we can say with the priest, “‘ We should have 
shed tears ourselves had we ordered them to be burnt.” While, 
however, we gladly spare the old stories which have delighted us 
so long, yet “ the virtues of the father shall not avail the son,” 
nor because we love the genuine fairy tales shall we therefore show 
any mercy to their bastard children. Nor, again, shall we allow a 
religious title and a tract-like story to atone for the ignorance of 
the author, for, as the proverb says, “the devil lurks behind 
the cross.” Some authors will be found, if not deserving of 
praise, yet too good for the flames, These shall have the benefit 
of transportation for one year, and as they show signs of amend- 
ment, they shall next Christmas be treated with mercy or 
justice. We fear that before we have got to the end 
of our task we may, like the priest, have grown tired 
of looking over so many books. We will however in that case 
be more merciful than he, and will consign them, inside and con- 
tents unknown, not to the flames, but to obscurity. Now and 
then it will happen, we fear, that some meritorious young writer 
will escape our notice amidst the pile of rubbish that is alwa 
left at the end of our task. We can only console him by the 
reflection that in him will be fulfilled the saying “ that a saint 
may sometimes suffer for a sinner.” We are happier in our 
inquisition than were the priest and barber in theirs, in that 
we come to it with no ill-will towards the books. If they are to 
turn the heads of half the children in England, their heads at all 
events are not yet turned. It happens most fortunately for the 
writers of these Christmas stories that at the very time the young 
people are reading them they are being feasted on mince-pies 
and plum-puddings. If their heads get overheated and their 
imaginations over-excited, it is the cook and not the author who 
bears all the blame. But it is not only on boolis of fancy for the 
young that we have to pronounce our solemn judgment. We have 
at the same time to hold a court over those elegant works which 
are in the first place made to sell, and in the second place to give 
away. As long as there is marrying and giving in marriage, so 
long does it seem likely that presents will be made. We could 
conceive that the age may come when a youny couple would rather 
on starting in life receive a barrel or two of ale or an order on a 
butcher for a small Sunday sirloin of beef for the first few mouths 
than one of these illustrated gift-books. We are a long way off from 
such an age at present, and it is our duty therefore, having the 
gift-books of the year before us, to do our best to help the un- 
fortunate giver towards making the best selection he can. As it is 
not we, but the brides and bridegrooms of the next year, who are 
to receive the presents, we shall do our best to bring down our 
critical faculties to a level with theirs, and in judging each 
book we shall think not so much what we, as what they, would 
like. 

Travels in South America, by Paul Marcoy. [Illustrated by five 
hundred and twenty-five engravings on wood, drawn by E. Riou, 
and ten maps from drawings by the Author. (2 vols. London: 
Blackie and Son).—We have here in a cheaper, but still in 
a handsome, edition Mr. Marcoy’s Travels in South Awerica 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The narrative is lively and 
interesting, though it is much to be wished that the translator had 
been more successful in concealing the fact that it is a translation 
and not an original werk. In every page we come across such 

as “fa population decimated by the exigencies caused by 
spiritual power and political revolution,” or “those long-drawn 
sighs which relieve collectively the bosom of the public.” The 
engravings fortunately have no need of translation, and they are as 
interesting as they are abundant. In p. 324 of the second volume, 
by the way, is given an exciting account, illustrated by a scarcely 
less exciting picture, of a fight between a jaguar and a descendant 
of the Amazons. The jaguar has sprung into a boat and struck 
down the Amazon's husband, while she is defending him with a 
spear, Mr. Marcoy says that the animal “ ultimately succumbed 
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to i ement and asphyxia,” though whether the husband re- 
covered he has no knowledge. If he has any anxiety on this 
point, all he has to do is to turn to Mr. Kingston’s Banks of the 
‘Amazon, which was published three years ago, where in p. 392 he 
will find exactly the same picture and the same incident. The 
wounded man, he will find, was well looked after and did not 
succumb like the jaguar. If he looks carefully through Mr. 
Kingston's book, he will find that other pictures and other incidents 
are repeated. 

The Amazon and Madeira Rivers: Sketches and Descriptions 
pe the Note-book of an Explorer, by Franz Keller, Engineer. 

ith sixty-eight illustrations on wood. (Chapman and Hall).— 
Mr. Keller was commissioned by the Brazilian Government, as he 
tells us in the preface to his very instructive work, “to explore 
the Madeira River, and to project a railway along its bank where, 
by reason of the rapids, navigation was rendered impossible.” Ie 
has given us in a concise form the results of his explorations so far 
as they would be interesting to the general reader. His narrative 
is adorned by a large number of carefully drawn illustrations. 
We hope that the Brazilian Government was as fortunate in 
having Mr. Keller for their engineer as we deem ourselves 
fortunate in having him as the explorer of a country which is still 
so little known. 

Trespassers. By the Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. With 
numerous illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).— Mr. 
Wood has added one more to the interesting series of works which 
he had already published on Natural History. The Trespassers 
of whom he has to tell in the present book are the various inha- 
bitants of earth, air, and water that do not keep to their own 
proper domains. “It has beenmy endeavour,” he says, “to show how 
simple, and yet how effectual, are the modifications of structure 
by which a mammal, ordinarily an inhabitant of earth, is enabled 
to trespass upon the domains of the fishes and the birds—a bird 
or reptile to trespass upon the realm which belongs to the fishes, 
and a fish to trespass upon that of the mammal.” Mr. Wood 
writes in a simple, clear style, and seems to be thoroughly at 
home with his subject. He never disgusts his readers by con- 
descension, nor wearies them with explaining at great le 
— His book can be read by old as well as 

young. 

As a companion to this work we have a Selection from 
Mr. Wood's Articles on Practical Natural History, under the title 
of Out of Doors (Longmans). When we say that two of these 
essays were written for the Daily Telegraph, and nevertheless are 
well written, we have said enough to show our high opinion of 
Mr. Wood’s power to execute a difficult task. 

The Complete Angler, by Izaak Walton (Chatto and Windus). 
—Among the reprints of the year few will be more welcome than 
this edition of The Complete Angler, with Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
Memoirs and Notes, and Stothard and Inskipp’s illustrations. 
From the beginning of the first day when Piscator “stretched his 
legs up Tottenham Hill to overtake” Venator and Auceps, to the 
close of the last day when he invoked “the blessing of St. Peter’s 
Master upon all that are lovers of virtue; and dare trust in his 
providence; and be quiet; and go a-angling,” how fresh and how 
pleasant is the talk of this old lover of the gentle craft! Though 
the plates of the engravings are of course somewhat worn, yet 
they are still very interesting. 

he Bavarian Highlands and the Salzkammergut (Chapman 
and Hall).—This work—a translation of the German from H. 
Schmid and K. Stieler—while it is interesting in itself, will also 
be found a, useful by those who intend to make a tour in 
the Bavarian Highlands. A tourist in a country that is new to 
him often finds towards the close of his trip that he has missed 
those very spots in which he would have found most pleasure. 
With such a work as this before him, and with the help of a good 
map too, he can male such a pleasant and careful study of the 
district that when his summer vacation has at length come he 
will have a well-planned tour before him. The days of touring, 
however, for some are already past, for others will never come. In 
the illustrations of this handsome volume, which are both 
ov and good, will be found much to interest stay-at-home 
‘olks. 

From Messrs, Chatto and Windus we have two handsome 
volumes of engravings. The larger one, entitled the National 
Gallery, contains a selection from some of the chief masters repre- 
sented in our great collection. In the smaller work, under the 
name of Beautiful Pictures by British Artists, we have “ a gather- 
ing of Favourites from our Picture Galleries, with Notices of the 
Artists and of their Pictures, by Sydney Armytage, M.A.” In 
this latter collection the frontispiece is after a picture by Mr. 
Horsley. The numerous admirers of that pallets artist will 
doubtless think none the worse of a volume in which the place of 
honour is given to one of their favourite artists. We ourselves 
are inclined to prefer the other collection, though in it there is no 
artist represented of so modern a date as Mr. Horsley, and though, 
as might be expected in the second edition of a book of engravings, 
the lines do not come out very clear and sharp. 

The Little Lame Prince, by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With twenty-four illustrations by J. McL. Ralston 

dy, Isbister, and Oo.) —This is a very pretty story, and told in 

@ writer’s best style, with much simplicity and much animation. 
It is happily free from that excessive sentimentality into which the 
author of John Halifax had of late fallen. It is interesting in 
itself, and it contains moreover a puzzle which it will pleasantly 


task the young readers to unravel. Mr. Ralston’s illustrations are 
not unworthy of the story. 

The Wiil-o'-the- Wisp, by Marie Petersen (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—We have in this little book the translation of a ve 
pretty fanciful German story. The translator has done her w 
well. It is the printer, no doubt, who is at fault when a lad is 
represented as walking “along the wheat-field and through the 
hosiers ” (sic). 

The House on Wheels (Sampson Low and Co.)—This pretty 
little story is a translation by Mr. d’Anvers from the French of 
Mme. de Stolz. Young folks will like it, as it is pleasantly 
written and contains the adventures of a stolen boy who, after 
long wanderings among the gipsies, at last gets safe home again. 

A Manual of Precious Stones and Antique Gems, by Hodder M. 
Westropp (Sampson Low and Co.)—In this handy little volume 
will be found much interesting information. Mr. Westropp in a 
brief preface justifies the taste for precious stones. He starts with 
“ Alexander the Great, who was a great patron of the glyptic art 
sees in them,” and, taking a rapid survey of ancient history 
in less than twenty lines, brings his readers down to modern times, 
where “we find the Medici, Frederick the Great, Winkelman, 
Goethe, Visconti devoting their attention to this exquisite branch 
of art.” We would remark, by the way, that Nunius, the Roman 
gerd “who was content to suffer proscri ae exile rather 
than give up to Antonius a priceless opal which he possessed,” was. 
not one of the Romans in ‘the time 

Earth and its Treasures, by Arthur in. Edited, and 
with additions, by W. H. Davenport Adams. (Nelson and Sons). 
—This book to a certain extent covers the same ground as Mr 
Westropp’s Manual. As, however, it takes in more subjects, so it 
does not enter into such detail in the part where it treats of pre- 
cious stones. There is not in all points that agreement between 
the two works which we should expect in treatises that are to a 
certain extent scientific. The Koh-i-noor, according to Mr. Man- 
gin, was cut by M. Coster of Amsterdam, and now weighs 122? 
carats. According to Mr. Westropp, it was cut “ by two workmen 
from the great atelier of Mr. Foster of Amsterdam, and weighs 1033 
carats.” Mr. Adams should have been careful to give in all cases 
the English equivalent for French measures. His readers will be 
puzzled when they read that “a cubic line (sic) of calcatre grosster 
will include about ninety-six of these animalcules.” The book, 
however, contains a good deal of interesting matter. 

Speaking Likenesses, by Christine Rossetti. With pictures 
thereof by Arthur Hughes. (Macmillan and Co.)—We cannot 
say very much for Miss Rossetti’s stories. They are not particu- 
larly good in themselves, reminding us overmuch of Alice en Won- 
derland, and they are sadly spoilt by the comments of some sup- 

sed listeners. Stories or no stories, however, Mr. Arthur 

ughes’s illustrations are always pleasant to see. He must have a 
feeble imagination indeed who cannot out of each graceful and 
fanciful illustration make a story for himself. 

River Legends; or, Father Thames and Father Rhine, with 
illustrations by Gustave Doré, and Wihespers from Fairyland, 
by the Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. (Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co.)—The latter of these stories Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen dedicates to the Mothers of England, whom, it would 
seem, he has generally pleased. The boys of England most cer- 
tainly, unless they are greatly changed for the worse, will not 
care much for such tales as these; for boys do not like irony, and 
Mr. Hugessen is ironical. The fathers of England, if any still 
have a wholesome taste for fairy-stories, by no means relish a 
hash, and when they can turn to the Arabian Nights, are not 
likely to read either River Legends or Whispers from Fairyland. 
The girls of England are not yet, we hope, so utterly corrupted by 
their brothers and their governesses as to like a mixture of fine 
words and slang. There is no one therefore left for Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen but the mothers of England, and to them accord- 
ingly he dedicates, as we have already said, his tales. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


yi tenth volume of Mr. Baneroft’s History of the United 
States * completes the story of the Revolutionary War. 
Beginning with the recognition of American independence by 
France, it comprises the whole period of the struggle after it had 
passed from the phase of a mere local insurrection of colonists into 
that of a general conflict extending to all parts of the world; 
when England, single-handed, found herself confronted by her 
revolted colonies, by France, Spain, and Holland, while the 
remaining Powers, one after another, joined that hostile and armed 
neutrality which, under ihe leadership of Russia, was watching an 
opportunity to deal a fatal blow against her maritime supremacy. 

he theme affords abundant scope to the historian, but we cannot 
say that Mr. Bancroft shows himself equal to his self-im task. 
Readers who have forgotten, or never were acquainted with, his 
previous volumes will be tempted by the preface, in which he makes 
a vast parade of the wealth of materials at his disposal, to form 
high expectations of the treat before them ; but the perusal of a very 
few pages will suffice to dispel the illusion. It is not merely that 
the author is bitterly partisan. Partisanship that is blind to 


tinent. George Bancroft. Boston: Lit! Br & 
Londen: Sampecn Law & Co, 
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every good quality in an enemy, and persists in attributing to him 
the worst motives for every act, is of course to be censured as 
tending to keep alive international enmities which it is time now to 
allow to sleep. Still partisanship of this unreasoning kind puts 
the judicious reader on his guard, and might be condoned in con- 
sideration of over-balancing merits. But there are here no such 
merits. The volume contains not a single eloquent passage to fire 
the imagination of the reader, or even to present a congruous picture 
before his mind. The narrative stagnates throughout ata dead level 
of wearisome mediocrity. Still,in spite of the numerous shortcomings 
of the author, the volume at least brings out clearly enough the im- 
becility of the North Administration, and the incapacity of the 
generals it employed. Remembering what England had achieved in 
the Seven Years’ War, and what she was destined to do in the great 
contest against Napoleon, it is humiliating to contemplate the 
depth of degradation to which she was reduced by a wilful and 
ignorant King and a weak and incompetent Minister. Even on Mr. 
Bancroft’s own showing, and after France had allied herself with 
the United States, the object of the war might have been attained 
had there been a Pitt to direct the councils of the country and a 
Wolfe to carry out his plans. The United States had then no real 
Government. Whatever Federal authority existed, executive as 
well as legislative, was vested in Congress. But Congress had no 
pg and indeed no power even to levy taxes, while in foreign 
irs, in which its competence was largest, the treaties it con- 
cluded had to be ratified by the States. It will surprise no one to 
learn that the ranks of the army were never filled, that its 
Bey was always in arrear, and that its equipments were woefully 
eficient. Consequently desertion went on on a large scale, and 
whenever the Royal army showed a little activity, the defence of 
the colonies devolved to a extent on the State Militia—a 
force only casually embodied, and therefore a Yeomanry rather than 
a Militia. There can be little doubt, therefore, that an enterprising 
and capable general could have subdued the insurrection. There 
is pen ws point to be borne in mind, which strongly corroborates 
this view of the matter. It is that to the very end of the war 
there was a strong loyalist party in all the States, ready to co- 
operate with the Royal forces. When Lord Cornwallis invaded 

e Carolinas, he found no difficulty in raising a “Tory” or 
loyalist Militia. And the same was the case in the North as well 
as in the South. The responsibility for the ill conduct of the war 
rests in the first _—_ upon the Government at home, and more 
ba omy upon Lord George Germain, the Secretary of State, to 
whose department the government of the colonies belonged. In 
spite of the cloud that rested upon his name, and his great distance 
from the theatre of war, he was allowed to retain in his own hands 
the general direction of the military operations, and he frittered 
pints Penge resources at his command by dividing his forces and 
sending them on fruitless expeditions. But though the chief 
blame belongs to Lord G. Germain and the King and Ministers 
who permitted him to throw away every chance of success, scarcely 
less blame attaches to the generals employed. Had Howe dis- 
played no more than ordinary activity, he might have turned the 
American position at Bunker's Hill, and so nipped the rebellion at 
its birth. In like manner, had Clinton not shut himself up in New 
York, and persisted in believing, or affecting to believe, that the 
movements of Washington and Rochambeau indicated an intention 
to besiege him in that city, he could easily have prevented the in- 
vestment of Lord Cornwallis’s army, and its ultimate surrender. 
Nor was the conduct of Lord Cornwallis very much better. It is 
true, indeed, that he would have retired from Virginia when he 
discovered the impracticability of the task he had undertaken had 
he not been overruled by Clinton, and even to the last Clinton by 
the display of a little energy might have relieved him. But on 
Lord Cornwallis must still rest the responsibility of suggesting the 
invasion of Virginia while his hold upon the Carolinas was yet 
insecure, instead of completing the subjugation of the South before 
moving to a new enterprise. 

For some forty years Mr. Greeley was so prominent a figure in 
American politics, the paper which he founded was for a time so 
veritable a power in the land, and as a member of the “ Albany 
Regency ”—the triumvirate of Weed, Seward, and Greeley—he so 
largely shaped the policy of the Whig party, that a good biography 
of the crochety, irascible, impracticable, warm-hearted journalist- 
politician would not —’ very entertaining reading, but would 
afford a clearer insight many a formal history into the course 
of American affairs during the generation when slavery was the 

t question before the nation. But for such a biography 
it would be n to draw copiously on the correspond- 
ence that passed between Mr. Greeley and the other leaders of 
his day, and still more upon that which passed between him 
and his confidants. The time, however, has not yet come for the 
publication of confidential letters. In the meantime Mr. Ingersoll’s 

Life ”* will satisfy the curiosity of those who wish to know 
something of the personal fortunes of Mr. Greeley, and who are 
not exacting in respect to li qualifications. 

Mr. Young’s Annual Report ¢ is a portly volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, closely with tabular statements relating to 
the trade and shipping interests of the United States, as well as to 
the still more important matter of immigration during the year 1873. 
Besides the usual information contained in such publications regard- 

* The Life of Horace G . By L. D. ll. Philadelphia: 


pson, Low, & Co. 
+ Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce 
i the United States, Washington: Government i 


and Navi United 
"London? & Co. 


ing exports and imports, transhipments, re-exportation, and home 
consumption ; the number and tonnage of the vessels that entered 
and cleared from the several ports, both foreign and native; the 
tonnage on the American register, the number of sailing and steam 
vessels, and the like, we have elaborate tables showing the num- 
ber, nationality, age, sex, and previous occupations of the immi- 
grants, the immigrants as distinguished from the passengers, and 
lastly the emigrants. 

The Report of the Auditor-General of Pennsylvania for 1873* we 
recommend to the study of those who are pecuniarily interested in 
American railways. The State requires every Railway, Canal, 
Navigation, and Telegraph Company which carries on ever so small 
a portion of its business within the State to make uniform Reports 
every year to the Auditor-General, showing the financial condition 
of the Company generally, and not merely of that part of its business 
carried on in Pennsylvania. The Auditor-General publishes these 
Reports, “ with tabulated results and comparative statements.” The 
Report before us contains the Reports of 202 Railway Companies, 
some of them among the greatest in the United States. In many 
cases only a mere fraction of the line lies within Pennsylvania, 
yet in every instance we learn the total length of the line, 
the length open for traffic, the capital of the Company, its liabili- 
ties and earnings, and we are also told whether it leases other lines, 
and how many, as well as whether it has leased out any portion of 
its own line. 

The condition of the prisons, hospitals, and almshouses in the 
wealthy State of Pennsylvania appears from the Report for last 
year of the Commissioners of Public Charities t to be in many 
respects disgraceful. But it is especially in the treatment of “the 
criminal insane” that there seems to be the greatest need for im- 
eigenen The question undoubtedly is not without difficulty, 

ut the system of imprisoning them like ordinary criminals is op- 
posed to common sense and to humanity. The State too has its 
difficulty, like ourselves, regarding the disposal of neglected child- 
ren. Many persons who have picked up the notion that the gratui- 
tous instruction of the common schools solves every educational 
problem will doubtless be surprised to learn that in the large 
towns of Pennsylvania, as in those of England, a considerable pro- 
portion of the boys and girls are growing up without instruction 
and without care of any kind. 

For some years loud complaints have been made along the coast 
of New England that the supply of sea-fish, once so abundant, was 
alarmingly decreasing, that an important part of the population 
was consequently threatened with a loss of livelihood, and at the 
same time that a valuable article of food was becoming scarce and 
dear. Investigations into the subject were ordered by the States 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the Committees respec- 
tively appointed arrived at directly contrary results. The question 
thus came to assume a party character, and to influence elections. 
At last Congress took up the matter, and appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the alleged decrease in the fish supply and its sup- 
posed causes. The volume whose title | will be found belo w 
contains the first part of the Report of the Commission, and, so far 
as the South coast of New England is concerned, it confirms the 
complaints to which we have referred. 

Wiley’s “ Iron Trade Manual ”§ was originally designedas a guide 
to the blast furnaces and rolling mills of the United States. It 
has been extended so as now to present a survey of the existing 
state of the iron industries in every part of the Union. 

Mr. Vose’s Manual || aims at supplying the railway engineer as 
well as the student with a practical treatise on railway construc- 
tion unencumbered by scientific discussions of disputed pro- 
blems, and with as little use of mathematical formule as the case 
would allow. 

The increasing number of technical schools in the United States 
has suggested to Mr. Warren the preparation of a work on 
descriptive geometry 9, having the completeness of the treatises of 
Leroy and Olivier on the subject, which might serve as a first part 
in the course of such schools. 

Mr. W. E. Simonds has collected in a handy volume **, in two 

arts, all the cases bearing upon letters patent for designs decided 
in the United States Courts and the United States Patent Office 
In two other parts he gives digests of these cases, 
and in a fifth part he adds comments on the law as thus declared. 

Next to hand comes the Report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institutiony{, an institution founded under the will of 


* Annual Report of the Auditor-General of the State of Pennsylvania for 
the year 1873. ad Nat : B. J. Singerly. London: Triibner & Co. - 


+ Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Charities of the State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg: B. J. Singerly. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

} Report on the Condition of the Sea Fisheries of the South Coast of New 
England in 1871 and 1872. By 8S. F. Baird. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 


§ Wiley’s American Iron Trade Manual. New York: Wiley & Son. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

|| Manual for Ruilroad Engineers. By G. L. Vose. Boston: Lee & 
a New York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. London: Triibner 

G The Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By 8. E. Warren, C.E. New 
York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 

** Tie Law of Design Patents. By W. E. Simonds, Counsellor-at-Law. 
New York: Baker, Voorhis, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

tt Annual Report rhb Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Instituti: 


for the year 1872. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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James Smithson, an Englishman, who bequeathed all his property 
to the Government of the United States to found an establishment 
at Washington “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
amongst men.” In accordance with this ~~ the Institution 
endeavours to stimulate original research by publishing works 
which add something new to our knowledge, and by offer- 
ing rewards to men of science to undertake original in- 
vestigations. It also publishes a_ series of periodical 
Reports on the progress of the different branches of knowledge. 
Lastly, in compliance with the instructions of Congress, a library 
and museum have been added. The total amount received in eyery 
form under the will of Smithson up to the beginning of last 
year was 140,962/., and the annual interest from this fund 
amounted at the same date to 9,383/. 

Under the ——— title, America Not Discovered by Colum- 
bus*, Mr. Anderson sets out anew the claims of the Norsemen to 
the first discovery of the New World. Except in the title, Mr. 
Anderson does not deny the reality of the discovery by Columbus. 
What he means to say is, that what Columbus effected was a re- 
discovery of a continent found centuries previously by others. 

Mr. Gaskel’s ¢ is a posthumous work, which now sees the light 
under the editorship of a friend to whom it was bequeathed. The 
author, a firm believer in metaphysics, composed this treatise in 
the hope of supplying a basis for what alone he regarded as the 
Science of Mind. 

Apart from the great importance which recent events have given 
to Germany on the Continent of Europe, and her great intellectual 
pre-eminence, there are reasons why Americans should feel more 
than ordinary interest in everything German. With the single ex- 
ception of the Irish, the Germans far outnumber all other foreign 
immigrants in the United States, and as the Irish immigration has 
been steadily decreasing for years, while that from Germany has 
been increasing, it seems not improbable that the German element 
will acquire greater and greater weight in American affairs. The 
influence of this fact is abundantly discernible already in a variety 
of ways. In many of the great towns, for example, German is 
taught in the common schools, and the study of German history is 
attracting more and more attention. To the many works of a similar 
kind, intended for students, Mr. C. T. Lewis has just added a new 
mt founded principally on Dr. Miiller’s History of the German 

eople. 


Another work intended to satisfy the same demand is Mrs. Peake’s 
History of the Sovereigns of the old Holy Roman Empire.§ 
And, though dealing with an entirely different subject, Mr. 
Hart’s German Universities || affords yet a further proof of German 
influence upon the American mind. The work, which is exceed- 
ingly well done, is an attempt to convey to those who have not a 
personal acquaintance with the subject an idea of German Uni- 
versity life by a narrative of the author's own studies and experi- 
— _ during a three years’ residence at the University of 

ingen. 

The author of the Resources of California § announces himself 
to be an enthusiast who could not live contentedly elsewhere, and 
who imagines that neither the earth, the sky, nor the people of 
any other part of the world equals those of his beloved State. 
The reader will infer the spirit in which the book is written. 

So much has been written of the Pilgrim Fathers that one 
would suppose the story must be stale by this time even to the 
genuine New Englander. Apparently, however, it has still an 
abiding popular interest, for there lies before us a work ** which is 
little more than a repetition of that story, without even the justi- 
fication of res research, or the pretence of adding new 
information. 

We noticed two or three months ago Mr. Matthews’s Grammar 
of the Hidatsatt, with the interesting historical sketch of the tribe 
by which it was preceded. The author has now supplemented the 
grammar by the publication of a short dictionary of about twenty 
pages of the language in question. 

e are afraid that the reader who takes up Mr. Codman’s narra- 
tive of his three months’ residence in Utah {{ with the hope of 
being agreeably shocked will be sadly disappointed. The author 
has evidently conceived a strong liking for Brigham Young; he is 
ready to record the good qualities of the Mormons generally, he 
has nothing but admiration for their management of the native 
Indian tribes before the United States Government interfered in 
the matter, and he has very little that is sensational to tell. But 


* America Not Discovered by Columbus. By R. B. And Chi : 
by nderson. Chicago 
t+ The Basis for a Science of Mind. By John Gaskel. Philadelphia: 
Claxton & Co, & Co. 4 
$_A History of Germany from the Earliest Times. By C. T. Lewis. N 
York: Harper Brothers. Low & Co. 
§ History of the German Emperors. By Elizabeth Peake. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Trilbner & Co. ™ 
German Universities. By J.M. Hart. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 
q ee By J. S. Hittell, Sixth Edition. San 
: Roman & New York: W. J. Middleton. London; 
Triibner & Co. 


** The Genesis of New England Churches. By L. Bacon. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. London: Law & Ge. 
tt Hidatsa (Minnetaree) English Dictionary. By Washington Matthe 
New York: Pree Tribner & Co. 
The Mormon Country. By J.Codman. New York: United States 
Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


he travelled much through the Territory, and narrates his journey- 


ly enough. 

. Clarke’s Sex in Education* is so favourably known that a 
second work from his pen upon the same subject will be widely 
welcomed. This later work was undertaken at the special request 
of the Executive Committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States, and was prepared to be read before the 
Association at its annual Congress last summer. The time allowed 
for the reading of each paper was, however, so short that the 
author had to omit the greater part of what he had written; and 
7 consequence he determined to publish the entire paper in book 
orm, 

In small compass and handy form Crofutt’s Transcontinental 
Guide + packs together much information respecting the Pacific 
Railway which will be useful to visitors to California as well as to 
persons bound for New Zealand, Australia, or the East, who mean 
to travel vid San Francisco. It is not necessary, perhaps, to remind 
the reader that from any of the cities on the Atlantic coast, such 
as New York or Boston, there are four great main lines to choose 
between. It is at Omaha, on the Missouri, that the Pacific Rail- 
way, properly so-called, begins. The line thence belongs to two 
Companies—the Union Pacific, which owns it from Omaha to 
Ogden, and the Central Pacific, which owns it thence to San 
Francisco. The Union Pacific is by far the longer line, and, 
we believe, hopes to continue its road to the Pacific Ocean. 
Crofutt’s Guide presents the reader with a brief but suffi- 
ciently comprehensive history of the construction of these two 
lines and their branches, with notices of the various stations 
on the way, the forts erected by the Government for protection 
against the Indians, the lakes and mountain scenery, and it is 
accompanied by a number of — views. The handy 
little volume also contains a time and table, a map of the 
railway, and a r map of the world, showing the connexion 
formed by the line between Europe, on the one hand, and Japan, 
China, India, and Australasia, on the other. 

Hitherto Americans, true to their English parentage, have been 
disposed to regard art as beneath the notice of a practical people 
who had a continent to reclaim, and a place to win for themselves 
in the world. It is true, indeed, that wealthy Americans are fore- 
most bidders at all art sales, just as they give fabulous prices for 
rare editions of old books. t this readiness to expend large 
sums too often, it is to be feared, proceeds less from taste for art 
or profound scholarship than from vulgar ostentation. At any 
rate, the cultivation of art, whether in theory or practice, has been 
but little pursued, while until recently art museums have been 
almost universally wanting. In this respect, however, as in so 
many others, German influence is inning to make itself felt, 
and lectures upon art are now delivered at some of the colleges. 
There lies upon our table as we write a collection of the lectures { 
delivered by the late Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
at the University of Vermont upon fine art. The method of the 
lectures is historical, and we are told in the preface that they were 
received with much favour by those to whom they were 
addressed. 

We may conclude with a reference to the magazines § whose 
titles will . found below. With the single exception of Old and 
New for September, none of them contain a paper deserving of 
special mention. In Old and New for Seoteoher, however, we 
find two articles which treat of two of the causes which have just 
led to the defeat of the Republican In the first the writer 
endeavours to arouse indignation against the manner in which the 
arbitrary revenue laws have of late been worked for the enrich- 
ment of spies and officials. The second is a protest against the 

retension of “caucuses” and “conventions” to override the 
judgment and conscience of individuals so as to pervert party dis- 
cipline into a means of perpetuating an odious and corrupt mis- 
government. 


* The Building of a Brain. By E.H. Clarke, M.D. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Crofutt’s Transcontinental Tourist’s Guide. New York: The American 
News Company. London: Willmer & Rogers’s News Company. 

t A Theory of Fine Art. By Joseph Torrey. New York: Scribner & 
Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

§ Old and New, for September and November 1874. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, for October 1874. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 

ndon: Triibner & Co. 
Scribner's Monthly, for September 1874. London: Warne & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OPERA COMIQUE.—Miss AMY SHERID/ an, sole Lessee and 
Manageress. Entirely new Grand Opera Bouffe E d, IXION 
RE-WHEEL'D. Author of “Ixion,the Man at the Wheel, Susan,”’ Kissi- 
Kissi,” &c. Act 1. Ixion on Earth (W. Hann) ; Tableau Ist, Temple of Jupiter; 2nd, Destruc- 
tion of the Columns of Jove; 3rd, Flight of Ixion. Act 2. Ixion in Heaven (W. Hann); 
Tableau ist, Olympus ; 2nd, Love among the Roses; 3rd, Venus in her Car; 4th, Departure of 
Apollo in the Chariot of the Sun. Act 3. Cupid’s Olympian Rose Garden (W. L. Telbin) ; 
Grand Tableau, the Fete of Ixion Re-wheel'd. 


GASTON MURRAY, Acting Manager. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM,” with “Dream of Pilate’s be oy bes Night of the Crucifixion,” 
“Soldjers of the Cross.” “ Christian Martyrs,"’ ** Francesca da Rimini,”’ ** Andromeda,” &c.— 
DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Brilliantly lighted at dusk and on 
dull days. Admission, Is. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S FACSIMILES in COLOUR 
from the OLD MASTERS are Exhibited Free to the Public, Daily. and Sold from 10s. 
to 48s.each. Descriptive Lists sent, post free, on application to 24 Old Bond Street. London, W, 


LIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS tern, Al pine, Welsh, 


&e.) EXHIBITION. incinting Mr. Work duri OPEN 
at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till th Catalogue, le 


ELSH SCENERY. By ELIJAH WALTON.—The 


Original Drawings of WELSH SCENERY, and a number of Al, are 
now added to the above Exhibition of Mr. Walton's Works. eiiohenenanes 


MITHFIELD | CLUB CATTLE SHOW.—The SEVENTY- 


AL VERN COLLEG@ E 
Collage contnine two 


ts—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is 
LOWER 
-H ithin the ds, 
es ta St. eS College Grounds, held by the Head-Master and 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £90. Non-Shareholders 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergy en and Home Boarders 


For further informati to the A - 

‘or Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Head-Master, late 
and Exhibitions on December 22 and 23. 
MALVERBN _ COLLEG@ E 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION SCHOLARS 

held on December 22 and 23. wilt be —— --- = 


Founders’ Scholarships of ‘The Awards be for one, 


EK; LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Visitor~The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 

Valuable University Scholarships and College Lap eg for annual competition. 
Ss tal attention on to Modern Languages an Preparation of Candidates for Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Lill, Control Department, Army and mace , and Civil Service. 


ScHOoL ARSHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £50 a year, One of £30, and One of £20, will be held on 
w ‘ednesday, April 21, 1875.—Apply to the be RSAR, ‘Radley College, Abingdon. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONION.—The Rey. ALEX. J. 

D’ORSFY. B.D., Lecturer on PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING, gives PRIVATE 

et YNS to Members of Parliament, Barristers, Clergymen, and others, at 13 Prince's Square, 
ayswater. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL (Six miles from Oxford).—An Old 
Foundation, with University Scholarships. having new Buildings and extensive Grounds. 

There are Classical and Modern sides, and a Public School anaes is given on moderate 

— .—For particulars, and admission in January, apply to . SUMMERS, Head- 
aster. 


a CATION for BOYS, free alike from Clerical and Dissenting 

influences, in the Family of a Layman,a CAMBRIDGE M.A. of much Experience. 
Ages, Eight to Fourteen. Terms hizh.— Address, ‘'HEOSKBES, Messrs. Kerby & Endean, 
Publis hers and Booksellers, 190 Oxford Street. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man and other Teachers, pre 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at the last 
Examinations for First Appointments. Vacancies at Christmas. 


priv: ATE TUTOR or ASSISTANT-MASTER in a PUBLIC 
SCHOOL.—An OXFORD GRADUATE is DISENGAGED. Seven yeats’ experience. 
Very high testimonials.— Address, F. N. A.. care of Messrs. Roberson, 99 Long Acre, W.C. 


H* AD MASTER.— The GOVERNORS of QUEEN 

ELIZABETII'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, at Barnet, Herts, will proceed to the elec- 
tion of a HEAD-MASTER shortly before Christmas. The a has been reconstituted 
under a scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners. New Class Rooms and a Master's 
Residence have been added, and will be ready for occupation at Easter. Thescheme provides a 
ay a for 250 Boys, in two Departments, an Upper and a Lower, both under the Head- 


The *jfend-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the British Empire. He 
need not be in Holy Orders. Saivect to the provisions of the scheme, he will control the whole 
ion and of the School, together with the Appointment and Dismissal of 
the Assistant-Masters. He will receive, in addition to a Capitation Fee of £3 for each Boy in 
Upper and @1 for each Boy in the Lower School, a fixed Stipend of £200 the first year, 130 
the second year, and £100 thereafter. The subjects of instruction include Latin, Mathematics, 
Foreign Languages, &c. 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications, stating Age, Degree, and all other par- 
ticulars, with be reemnartss to the Rev. R. k. Hutron, Rectory, Barnet, the Hon. Sec., on or 
before Saturday, December 12, 1874, 


H EAD- MASTERSH IP. — —BEDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE- 
CLASS PUBLIC COMPANY, 

Mr. MORRIS, M.A., of Lincoln College. Oxford, the 
has n on receiving the Appointment of Head- He of the a 
School, amen ‘Australia. The Directors therefore REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTE 

The Se —_ which is in the Parish of Kempston, and within a mile y Bedford, is titted for 

rs, ‘and has at present 25s. 

Candid to te with the SECRETARY, and furnish copies of their Testimonials 
on or before Monday, December 14 next. 

Candidates must not be above Forty years of ag 

Salary £400 per annum, and a Capitation Fee oT “sl for every Boy over the number of 150. 


——t free of rent, rates, and taxes. 
6 St. Paul's Square, Bedford, Beds. THOS. W. TURNLEY. Secretary. 


ANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS jor the NORWICH HIGH 

SCHOOL for GIRLS, of the Girls’ Public Day School Com: ny, Limited, Salary £250 
a year, with Capitation Fees. copies of ‘Ti before D ber 14, to the 
SECRETARY, 112 Brompton Road, 5 


HOME, in a COUNTRY PARSONAGE offered to a 
YOUNG LADY, Domesticated, Musical, who will assist in the Family of a Clergy- 
oe Ss wed. No Salary:—A ddress, Rev. L. P., St. Matthew's Vicarage, 
ewington. 


EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH.—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH will preside ata MEETING in Willis’s Rooms 
on Monday, December 7, at Three P.M., for the purpose of providing New Buildings to 
meet the W ants of the University of Edinburg h, occasioned by its rapid. Growth and 
the necessity of developing its Means for practical Scientitic Instruction. A Sum of £60,00; 
has been already subscribed, and a further Sum of £40,000 is required. 

GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D. 

DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D. 


} Hon. Secs. 
_ Graf Grafton St Street, Piccadilly. 


AGE GRICU LTURAL PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN residing in 
a he — part of Hampshire, and having the management of Landed Estates. » 
VACANCY fora PUPIL. A knowledge of ‘caricuaaan’ in all its branches, and ove: a varied 
description ot Soil, can be obtained, including the Breeding and Feeding of Stock and growth 
of Hops. This will be found an excellent opportunity for completing ng gener study. 
Terms (which will include the use of a horse), and full particulars, can be obtained on 
FREDERICK GREEN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 

ndon. 


TO GRADUATES in HONOURS and CLERGYMEN.— 
+ A CLERGYMAN desires, on account of Ill-Health, to DISPOSE of the L. EASE of a 
Seventeen-roomed HOUSE at Upper Norwood, the Furniture, and his Connexion with a 
College, such Connexion consisting of the privilege of Boarding the Resident Students. 
The occasion presents a very favourable opening for a Private Tutor preparing Pr 
Cooper's Hill and the various Professional Examinations. 
‘or particulars, address M.A., Messrs. Syms « Son, Solicitors, 7 Furnival’s Inn, Ec. 


HISLEHURST COM MON, Kent.—To be SOLD or LET, 
Rent £130, a newly-erected Gothic V ILLA, of handsome elevation, situate near Chisle- 
hurst Church and Camden Park. Seven Bedrooms, Bath-room, three Reception-rooms, Offices, 
and Gardens. Water and Gas laidon. The position of Chislehurst Common is well known, 
and is probabiy the most perfect round London, combining as it does splendid air, gravel soil, 
good surroundings, and close proximity to the Metropolis, being within half-an-hour by rail 
of Cannon Street or Charing Cross Stations ; it may fairly be said to include the advantages of 
both Ec. and Country.—Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWsON, & FARMER, Auctioneers, 80 Cheap- 
side, E.C 


YPRoPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, R Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Sethees on a premises. 


ORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

~~ Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
ms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 

ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


GREEABLE WINTER RESIDENCE.—ILFRACOMBE 


HOTEL.—High and Equable Temperature. Mod: 
a pe: erate Charges “en Pension.” Through 


y INTER at the GRANVILLE. —_Haplete with Home comiort. 

ce ooms merican wling ie autif 

6.30 p.M.—Address, THE MANAGER, wrence: m-Sea, "Ramsgate. 


COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS. Completed, Collated, 
carefully Re-mounted, Titled, and ly Bo’ to 
with P: Paper for No tes of Seurney. Indexes made for ~ Anterteaved 
PHOTOGRAPHS of the BIG_TREES, &c., in the YO-SEMITE VALLEY. 
Large size. Splendid Pictures for Framing. 
MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, a 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufae- 
bd TERS. Ww ATCHES, AATRONOMIC and TURRET 


faim H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I the Empe 
ees Sieheres of the Great Clock of the Houses of Parliament, and of ithe Mew Stands of 


dard 
Clock of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Catalogu lication. E. 
61 Strand,34 Royal Lloyd's), and Westen. Street, London. 


(THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


13,1870) on for annual competition, *M.F.DE 
isthe ever had on trial.”"__M. F. DENT, Chronometer, Watch, lock 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROSS. re 


| 


